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HE Royal Academy Exhibition, 
which was opened to the public 
on the 6th instant, is one of 
very great interest : an exhibi- 

Maes} «tion of such general goodness, 

indeed (with an exception to be noted) has 

perhaps never before been seen,—and the same 
remark will apply to the other current pub- 








lic exhibitions which have been reviewed by | 


us as they opened. ‘The Academy Exhibi- 


tion consists of 1,456 works of art: more | 


than 1,000 (some say 1,400) works were 
declined, and if we add to these, as we have 
done in former years, the number of those 
exhibited elsewhere, namely, at the British 
Institution, 500; the Suffolk-street Gallery, 
735; the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, 


373; the Water Colour Gallery, 380; the | 
New Water Colour Gallery, 329; and allow | 


for those returned by the British Institution 
and the Society of British Artists,—the total 
numberproduced during the year, for exhibition 
in the metropolis, will be found to be at least 
5,500 works of art. 
artists have been turning out dioramas, pano- 


During this time, too, 


ramas, cycloramas, cosmoramas, &c. &c., with- | 


out end, various panels in the Palace of Par- 
liament have received their subjects, portrait 
painting has gone on, book illustrations have 
been multiplied, and the provincial exhibitions, 


although partly made up of works previously | 
exhibited in London, have not been without | 


their usual number of new contributions. 
Last year, the total number of works exhibited 
in the metropolis was 3,796; the number in 
1848 was 4,023; but the number submitted 
to the various galleries was calculated on both 
these occasions at nearly the same as in the 
present year. 


The exception to the satisfactory character | 
| master’s views.—Mr. Pugin has two or three 


of the exhibition generally is to be found in 
the room miscalled of ‘ Architecture.” ‘The 
other sisters don’t behave well to poor archi- 
tecture, their elder, and have nearly succeeded 
in elbowing her out of house and home, 
although they will, perhaps, want her pre- 
sently to provide a decent and fitting residence 
for themselves. Unfortunately, too, the col- 
lection of architectural works grows “ small by 
degrees” without getting “beautifully less,” 
many of those admitted having little to 
recommend them except fair drawing. In 
1848 there were 113 architectural subjects ; in 
1849, 105; and now, out of 190 works which 
the room contains, there are but 87 which can 
even pretend to that title. What principle 
guided the hanging committee in their accept- 
ance of architectural works for exhibition, and 
what was the character generally of those 
rejected, we cannot say, but we can assert of 
our own knowledge that several drawings were 
turned out which were fully entitled to be 
received. We are quite prepared to admit 
that it is, in a pecuniary point of view, of much 
more consequence to the painter that his pic- 
ture should be hung than to the architect, and 
we can appreciate any efforts on the part of 
the council to afford this advantage to as many 
painters as possible: the extent of distress and 
anguish caused every year by rejection is 








known only to few. Still, as the organ and | 
advocate of architecture and the architectural 
profession, we cannot see this displacement 
going on without an earnest protest against it. 
Believing, as we do (and as we have often 
said), that the public exhibition of designs is 
an important means of improvement for the 
art, educating the public and _ stimulating 
architects, we must object to the additional | 
space required for painting being obtained at 
the expense of this aid to architecture. More | 
room is needed, and more room must be had. 

Of the eighty-seven architectural works ex- 
hibited, one-third are representations of 
churches, mostly fair adaptations of ancient 
models, nicely drawn. Some of the buildings 
exhibited have been already illustrated in our 
pages, as, for example (1128), “‘ St. Martin’s 
Northern School, Castle-street, Long-acre,”’ | 
by Mr. Wild; (1130) “ The City of London | 


Workhouse,” by Mr. Tress (as little like a | 
workhouse as it is possible to conceive any | 
thing); (1193) “ The Small-pox Hospital,” 
exhibited by Mr. Boyce; and “ St. Aidan’s 
College, Birkenhead,” by Messrs. Wyatt and 
Brandon. 


The last-named architects have also (1220) 
“ View of the new Gateway at Deane Park, 
Northamptonshire,” and (1274) “ View of 
Trinity Church, St. Pancras,” in course of 
erection.— Mr. Daukes exhibits (1117) ‘* The 
Abbey Hotel, at Great Malvern,” a large 
building, late Tudor in style; and (1229) and 
(1269) interior and exterior views of the pro- 
posed “ Church of St. Thomas, Newport.” 
The latter isof the Decorated period, and has 
a massive square tower, with open battlements 
and large turret at angle.—Mr. Ashpitel has 
made a nice drawing (1127) out of “ Selections 
from Palladio,” including the church of the 
Redentore, the Palazzo Thiene, the Ponte 
Trionfale, Basilica at Vicenza, &c., drawn to 
the same scale.—Mr. Angell, in 1166, “ Palla- 
diana,” has carried the compilation further. 
(1185) “ The Works of Vignola,” by the same | 
architect, is the drawing exhibited by him at | 
the Institute in illustration of his paper on 
Vignola, printed in our columns. It includes 
the Villa Papa Giulio, the Palazzo di Capra- 





rola, and the “ Five Orders” according to this 


small drawings, the principal of which is 
(1227) * St. Leonard’s College Chapel,” show- 
ing mainly the rood-screen. 

Mr. Fergusson exhibits a drawing which 
will challenge criticism (1192), “A Design 
for a new National Gallery for Painting and 
Sculpture,” a Greco-Italian building of large 
size and height, to occupy the site of the present 
building, and extend northwards as far as 
Hemming’s-row.—Mr. Scott shows (in 1210) 
“A Restoration of the Chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey.” The frame includes a view 
of the—at present—desecrated Chapter-bouse, 
beautifully drawn, with four smaller drawings 
around it,—the entrance from the cloister; the 
eastern stalls, coloured; the inner entrance, 
and the vestibule—Mr. P. C. Hardwick gives 
the “ New Town Hall, Durham ” (1196), with 


| good open roof and fire-place; and (1226) 


“The New School and Master’s House, 
Brington.” 

We shall look at the architectural drawings 
a little more in detail next week ; and will now | 
speak of a few of the principal pictures in the | 
other rooms. 


Amongst those who have contended most | 


217 
nothing he has hitherto done authorized a 
belief that so important an achievement was so 
soon to emanate from him, as (16) “ Samson 
betrayed.” ‘The subject is admirably con- 
ceived throughout,—the Delila powerful without 
being coarse,—and Samson a fine impersonation 


of torpid strength. Its chief charms, how- 
| ever, exist in the roundness and pulpy ap- 
| pearance of the flesh, and beautiful arrange- 


ment of colour in the draperies. 
(15) “ The disarming of Cupid,” W. E. Frost, 


| A., being contiguoustothe above, looks hardand 


weak compared with the remembrance of the 
artist’s singularly exquisite “ Una,” “ Diana,” 
and other pictures of former years. The great 
danger of this attractive and refined adaptation 
of nature, in conjunction with the highly beau- 
tiful “ conventionale”’ of the antique, consists 
in the likelihood of imitating and repeating 
oneself; and, however unexceptionable these 
productions may be in every other respect, the 
absence of novelty goes farther towards weaning 
admirers than Mr. Frost seems aware of. 

(39) “ King Lear,” act iv. scene 7, C. W. 


_ Cope, R.A., illustrative of the filial devotion of the 
| misused Cordelia, affords ample scope for the 


poetical comprehension of the painter, and isexe- 
cuted in the honest, powerful manner that dis- 
tinguishes him from the ephemeral twaddlers, 
who recognize handling as the soul of the art. 
Cordelia, in accordance with the text, bends in 
affectionate solicitude over her confiding and 
mistaken father, whilst he, the wreck of “ every 
inch a king,” reposes in childish helplessness. 
One can imagine the feeble beatings of his 
pulse, which the physician is so intently ob- 
servant of, as he bids the musicians who are in 
attendance to awaken him, by their dulcet 
strains, to a recollection of himself. 

(56) “ The Gross of Green Spectacles,” D. 
Maclise, R.A., is a pendant to “ Preparing 
Moses for the Fair,’’ elaborated in the well- 
known style of Maclise; and if not equal to his 
best depictions, no other name could possibly 
be attached to it. (160) “ The Spirit of 


| Justice,” an oil painting of the fresco in the 
| House of Lords, is an allegory, embracing the 
| leading points, and characteristic of the sub- 


ject in a manner as evincive of high intellectual 
capacity as of cultivated taste and power. The 
embodiment of the “‘ guilty one” is marvel- 
lously fine, and indeed throughout the per- 


| formance the propriety of expression is won- 


derful. 

(67) * Macbeth,” act 1, scene 3, C. Stanfield, 
R.A., representing the meeting of the Thane 
of Cawdor with the weird sisters. Imaginative 
composition is not the forte of Mr. Stanfield: 
in the perfect delineation of reality, with 
much perception of what is most pic- 


| turesque, and the ability of rendering truth- 


fully the most difficult and transient effects, he 


| excels supereminently. (131) “Scene on the 


Maas, near Dort—Market People waiting for 
the Evening ‘Tide,”’ is a remarkable instance of 
this: the luminous quality of the positively 
moving water, and the charming warm glow, so 
peculiar to the effect described, that pervades 
it, make it one of his most happy results. 

Mr. Leslie, whose consummate knowledge of 
art and its appurtenances enables him to do 
wonders without appearing to be aware of it, 


| contributes a lovely creation from the never- 


dying ‘‘ History of a Foundling,” (125) “ ‘Tom 
Jonesshowing to Sophia Western herself,as her 
best Security for his Good Behaviour.”” With- 
out any of the artificial attractions, he at once 
arrests attention and excites admiration by his 
pure innate feeling for grace and unaffected 
notion of elegance and loveliness. We never 
saw a Sophy Western so completely agreeable 
to our ideas as this ideale. (136) ‘‘ Scene from 
Henry VIIL,” wherein the dying Katherine 
charges Capucius with a Letter commending 
her young Daughter to her Father’s Good- 
ness,—and a piquante (95) “ Beatrice,” are 
worthy this potentate of the pencil. : 

In a rendering of the oftenrepeated “ Meeting 
of Jacob and Rachel ” (92), Mr. Dyce, R.A., 
leaves an impression equal to the effect 
of anything in the collection. Influenced by 
his love for the severe, he has not extended it 
to that heterogeneal defiance of nature ob- 


| servable in younger disciples of the school : 


he has produced a perfect picture, and the 


successfully in the arena of fame, and “ whose | manner of treatment, far from being sug- 
laurels are but fresh upon him,” is Mr. F. R. | gestive of pedantry, is beautifully in unison 
Pickersgill, A. Although his productions have | with the subject, and implies an_ exalted 
ever been characterized by high qualities,| sympathy with the 


feelings of forme 
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masters, not a servile attempt to imitate. The 
cool silvery grey key of the work is in excellent 
keeping with the conception : as a whole, it is 
a performance of which any country might be 

proud at any time. tie 
(106) “‘Simchath Torah ’—The Rejoicing 
of the Law. A large and finely-painted por- 
trayal of this ceremony, in which Mr. Hart, 
R.A., shines to more than usual advantage. 
(98) “ A Cherry Seller,” T. Webster, R.A., 
an every-day episode, susceptible of all the 
exquisite peculiarities of this emulator of great | 
| Small apartments, as rich cabinets, rooms 


Dutchmen: the extreme nicety with which the | ets, 
fruit, vegetables, and objects of still-life are | seldom used, should alone receivethis universal 


which, in the hands of the real artist, are at 
least suggestive of grace, pregnant with beauty. 

At the same time it should be understood 
that beauty of form, of general outline, and 
harmony of colour, is the great desideratum, 
and that profusion of ornament, as in the 
Moorish mosques, or in Henry VIL.’s Chapel, | 
is to be avoided. The eye soon wearies of | 
such, and seeks repose. We want ornament, | 
judiciously and tastefully applied; the more | 
concentrated the greater its power, as it re- 
ceives value from the adjoining plain surfaces. 








$$$ 


the spirit frequently evaporates in its passage 
through such vehicles, but it does not of neces. 
sity do so. 

At some of the impediments to progress in 
architecture I have already glanced in the 
course of the preceding remarks, but there js 
one which, before I conclude, claims more 
particular notice, viz., the want of genuine 
criticism. Most of the criticism found in 
itineraries, in the literary department of works 
illustrating architecture, and in others of a 
similar nature, is written in Cimmerian dark- 
ness as to the true nature of art. Erroneous 
principles are disseminated and popular errors 
confirmed by these works. They may tell 


represented form but a secondary source of | embellishment. 


marvel, to the delicious character and ex-| 
pression of the figures. A 
study of nature, and appreciation of the pecu- 
liarities of Teniers, Ostade, and Gerard Dow 


A devotion to the | when we are more alive to the suggestions of 


When these things are better understood, 





nature and of foregone art, we shall have more | 
variety of architectural form in our streets and 


} 


have formed the basis of Mr. Webster’s admi- towns, which do not at present exhibit, either | 


rable style. , 
(169) “The Escape of Francesco Novello | 


di Carrara, Lord of Padua, with his wife, | 
from Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan,” C. L. Eastlake, R.A. (a repetition, if 
we remember rigutly), is an almost faultless 
specimen of drawing and careful laborious 
finish, but is wanting in energy and force of 
effect. (72) “The Good Samaritan,” super- 
latively excellent in many respects, is flat and 
weak, and not equal to “ Christ Weeping over 
Jerusalem.” 

(174) “ Mercury sent to admonish AZneas,” 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. This mighty genius, 
after comparatively retiring, to live, as we 
thought, content with his glories achieved, 
bursts out anew in all the vigour of years gone 
by, and seems to determine on doing as much 
again as he has already accomplished, awaking 
like a giant refreshed. The fallacious MS. of 
the “ Fallacies of Hope” continues to supply 
him with something to dream of, out of which 
he has shaped most gorgeous effects of light 
and air. The middle portion of this picture 
vies with anything he has ever produced : it is 
morning mist itself that so miraculously 
refracts and spreads the light. 

(189) “A Dialogue at Waterloo” is a 
striking specimen of the power over material 
of Edwin Landseer, likely in itself to constitute 
a lasting testimony of greatness. It is imbued 
with unmistakeable Flemish character. The 
group of peasants to the left, with all the ob- 
jective matter, are painted as no one else could 
paint them : theinsinuating naire airof theven- 
dor of curiosities (French eagle and identical 
bullets that Wellington fired at Bonaparte), as 
she, ignorant of the personage whom she ad- 
dresses, expatiates on the victory, is excellent: 
the Duke seems to be pointing out some 
particular spot to the Marchioness of Douro. 
The old boor, who observes attentively the 
illustrious visitors, seems to have an indistinct | 
knowledge of the face, which few forget. With 
all its excellence, however, the work is inferior 
to some productions of the same hand. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE DAY.* 

Burt little use has been made hitherto of the 
Arabian and Oriental architecture generally ; 
yet the light of genius and science is on much 
of it. Its authors have not paid any uniform 
obedience to nature, or had any steady guiding 
principle; but, being a highly poetical and 
imaginative people, and having thrown the 
reins upon the neck of their fancy, ever warm 
and active, a good deal of an elegant and 
gorgeous character, and many sublime effects, 
have been produced. Of some important prin- 
ciples of art they had no idea, but they have 
produced much picturesque grouping and 
combination, and, in their surface decoration, 
rich and graceful results. One source of 
ornamentation is suggested by this architec- 
ture which we have little drawn upon—the use 
of geometrical forms, in which there is a wide 
field for decorative design, and a very elegant 
and rational one. The Arabians brought their 
mathematical skill into great play in their 
decorations, and it was not absent from their 
constructive science. No style so full of geo- 
metrical figures, or more interesting to the 
geometrician. With such decoration we might 
still combine something of the material forms 
of nature, or we might take the latter as the 
basis, an abstract of such forms, most of 


jections, in the nature of bows and bays, form- 


an architectural group or street. 
object has the sun’s rays falling on its surface 


in the plan or section of the houses, sufficient | 
use of curvilinear terminations: circular, 
segmental, as well as octagonal, and other pro- 


ing oblique angles with the front, give grada- 
tion of light and shadow : domes, vaulted and 
segmental roofs, might, in buildings of preten- 
sion, be more used exteriorly; and our in- 
creased resources, as regards material, may 
soon enable us to do so to some extent. Among 
other valuable qualities secured by the new 
railway shed at Liverpool, the beauty of its 
unique gable, and of the fine segmental sweep 
of its roof, should not be lost sight of: such 
forms give a happy and agreeable character to 
A curved 


at different angles, and hence an endless gra- 
dation, blendings of light and shadow, ever 


landscape, and which no other means could 
ensure. 

Now we are not to dispense with any beauty 
of form because the materials that time and 
usage have sanctioned will not produce it. 
The objections to the use of certain mate- 
rials, I consider, are groundless. Nature, [ 
may say Providence, has presented us with 
them. Why should we not use them? If we 
cannot execute a certain form in one material, 


varying effects, reminding us of the natural | 


you whether the building under notice be con- 
formable to some idea of the beautiful in their 
authors’ minds, but whether it be true to the 
natural and eternal principles of art you must 
elsewhere discover ; for, without referring to 
any received principle at all, they pass sentence 
upon the work, or perhaps arraign it before a 
tribunal which the architect does not acknow- 
ledge, and condemn it for wanting qualities 
which he may have studied to avoid. A build- 
ing is sometimes “ heavy,” and is condemned 
for no other reason, when, in truth, heaviness 
was a necessary expression. The pseudo-critic 
is, of course, unaware that there are various 
orders of beauty, a beauty of the Doric, as well 
as of the Corinthian, of the Hercules, as well 
as of the Antinous. Proportions are frequently 
found fault with, just as unmeaningly :—one 
part is said to be too large or too small for 
another, when—which is sometimes the case— 
no law exists for adjusting their relative sizes. 

There are critics that merely echo the public 
opinion, which is generally superficial, and at 
first incorrect : their writings do not guide, but 
sanction, public taste: as they follow in the 
wake of society, they are the least mischievous, 
perhaps, of any, though of course they foster 
prejudices: but alas for popular art-culture, if 
no better light be shed upon its path ! 

The best way to thwart the influence 
of false criticism is to waken the dormant 
faculties, and educate the esthetic ferception 
of the people, by the diffusing of art-literature, 
or rather by aiding and increasing its diffusion. 
On architecture, as one of the fine arts, more 





we have a right to resort to another. Let our 
designs embrace the grandest and most beau- 
tiful forms which we can conceive, and let us 
construct them as we best can, and with what 
materials are to be obtained. Structural science 
is secondary and subordinate to design: we 
should not be cramped in design, because cer- 
tain forms cannot be executed without the 
assistance of iron, or some other material not 
recognized among architectural appliances, or 
by the regular, or more mathematical, methods 
of construction. If the conception and design 
be fully executed, and that in a firm and sub- 
stantial manner, and the building discovers 


to the design or construction, it matters not 
what its structural attributes are, what latent 


and durability. We have a right to avail our- 
selves of the discovery of new building mate- 
rials, and the advancement of mechanical 
science. 

Cast-iron ornaments have also been spoken 
against, and entirely denounced. Now, ad- 
mitting the validity of many of the objec- 


consider their use as defensible on certain 
conditions, and under certain circumstances. 
If it be done with judgment and modera- 
tion, it is justifiable, and will, moreover, 
serve to characterize the age. ‘The advanced 
state of science, which puts such a practice into 
our power, we should surely so render avail- 
able. Would not the ancients, would not the 
Lombards, the Venetians—whose works are so 
justly admired—have done so? If such orna- 
ments exhibit mind and feeling, and they may 
exhibi’ both, it matters little how they have 
been produced, whether by the hand or by ma- 
chinery. It is a limiting of man’s rightful 
resources to restrict architectural ornament to 
what the hand can produce. Much has been 
done clumsily, without life and sentiment, in 
the way of ornament; and much has been 
overdone, through the facility of producing it ; 
but its being produced by machinery does not 
necessarily imply its being lifeless: life and 
feeling may be conveyed, from the heart and 





* Seep. 209, ante. 


head, through other vehicles than the hand: 


nothing false, no parts that are useless either | 


means have been used to secure its firmness | 


tions urged against them, I cannot but | 


light should be generally shed among all 
_ classes. We want works upon it divested of 
| technicalities, and in which the subject is 
| popularly treated: not that every man may 
, become his own architect,—such a result need 
| not be apprehended : the technicalities concern 
| only the artist, and power resides not in them; 
but there is a vital part which concerns every 
man, and the spectator should be taught, and 
enabled to commune with the artist, as with 
| the poet, through the medium of his works. 
| This would be more easily accomplished, I 
think, than is supposed ; at least, the educated 
_ part of the public would not be long in imbib- 
ing true principles of criticism. “ A taste for 
| architecture,” as Schlegel observes, * seems 
_ to form the basis of every other artistic taste :” 
men are oftenest within the sphere of its in- 
| fluence ; and it has a link, inthe strength of its 
| associations, that unites it to all. ‘To none of 
the arts of design does association more tena- 
| ciously cling: than architecture, nothing !s 
/more powerful in evoking the spirits of the 
| past, or fraught with recollections—which 
| appeal to the loftiest feelings—of all that Is 
great in the annals of our country and the 
world. History is said to be written in blood, 
and there is perhaps too much truth in the 
observation; an edition not less legible 1s, 
however, written on stone, and the footsteps 
of modern civilization may be traced on the 
great buildings of Europe, which record the 
history not only of nations but of families 
and individuals. Strange, but fascinating, 
are the feelings which have come over Us 
whilst visiting some celebrated architectural 
relic—be it of “ solemn temple or gorgeous 
alace:”—the deserted halls are inhabited still 
y shapes and shadows of memory. We 
wander from one apartment to another, a 
muning with a past age, and feeling as ! 
transported centuries back in time, and made 
one more actor or spectator in scenes long 
past away, but again brought up by the magic 
wand of art, and still present to the imag 
nation. 
But there are other evils to be deplored 
besides those arising from false principle 9 
design. No design, however great its merit, 
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can possess any real charm unless it be well 
executed. Good material and good workman- 
ship are essential to a fine building ; and there 
is nothing more insulting to art, more de- 
grading to its professors, or that is a fouler 
blot on the fair face of nature, than the myriads 
of mal-built dwellings that have sprung up 
under the present system of competition—a 
system against which every lover of art should 
raise his voice, but which has been too little 
rebuked by the literary organs of the day. It 
is a hypocritical worship of the beautiful to 
aim at giving an architectural character to a 


building, while neglecting every principle of | 


durability and strength, and thus yielding it 
up, from the hour of its foundation, a prey to 
premature decay. Compared with such erec- 


tions, the wigwam of the Indian is a bower of | 
bliss ; it is constructed in obedience to nature’s | 


instinct, and outrages no art. Goodness of 


execution must be held not less important than | 
If, in our wanderings | 
through the streets of a town, the houses | 


beauty of design. 


appear substantially built, and sufficiently large 
to contain comfortable accommodation, and 
show, by the variety of their form, position, 


and arrangement, that a corresponding variety | 


in the disposition and habits of their occupants 
has Leen provided for, the mind is pleased 
and satisfied, though there be little or no pro- 
vision for architectural beauty. ‘There is a 
beauty in the evidence of comfort, accommo- 
dation, and adaptation to habits of decency,— 
of a sphere being afforded for the exercise of 
the virtues and affections,—there is a beauty in 
fitness, and propriety, and truth,—that must 
ever charm the reflective and honest mind, and 
go far to compensate for any esthetic defects 
or omissions. 

It is this that gives the charm to the coun- 
try homestead, the humble cottage on the 
mountain-road: there is no vain pretence, no 
hypocritical display of art. It is the offspring, 
not of pseudo-taste and real avarice, but of 
common sense; and is adapted to the comfort 
and accommodation—to every convenience the 
simple nature of its inmates demands. A moral 
halo surrounds such dwellings ; and the mind 
of the spectator is pleased and satisfied; he 
sees nothing that grates upon his feelings, 
nothing but what harmonizes with his idea 
of social comfort, of virtue and happiness. 
Ardent lovers of art though we are, we must 
appreciate such qualities as these, and should 
recommend convenience and comfort, spacious- 
ness and stability, before style, and anything 
before hypocritical pretence. 

This brings me to a subject on which I have 
long wished to speak—the state of the dwel- 
lings of the labouring classes, or rather of the 
very poor. Model-houses are establishing in 
London: something of the kind are needed 
elsewhere. We want dwellings for the poor, 
accommodation for comfort, cleanliness, and 
decency, not merely inclosed spaces in 
which it is barely possible to endure life, but 
homes, in the English sense of the word. Let 
the hovel of the labourer be compared with the 
mansion of the merchant, bearing in mind that 
they are inhabited by creatures in the same 
divine image, and who would not be shocked 
by the contrast ? Nay, I consider that a pic- 
ture of many of our court-houses, placed in 
juxtaposition with one of the better class of 
stables, would be a sufficient satire. Why 
should any houses be so constructed that the 
rules of decency cannot be observed? Hu- 
manity is as beautiful, hath music in it as 
sweet, in the cottage as in the palace; and 
the comfort and happiness of those in the vale 


of life, and the true interest of the more | 
favoured of fortune who look down on them | 
from its heights, are objects equally dear to | 


every real philanthropist. 

lhe defects of these dwellings are legion : 
quality, quantity, character, arrangement, are 
alike wanting. Some, that but little fault could 
be found with in other respects, are so small, 
that they would be suitable residences only for 
arace of pigmies. So far from being model 
houses, they are models of houses, and would 
seem to be built on the supposition that the 
poor are not even of the same stature as the 
rich, “This,” I know many would reply, “is 
Owing to the limited means of the poor; they 
might have larger houses if they could pay for 
them.” But Iam quite sure the poor should 
have larger houses for the money they do pay, 
and would have, if humane and wealthy indi- 


viduals, who would be satisfied with a reason- 
able interest for their money, would undertake 
the task of providing them. A noble and phi- 
lanthropic undertaking! The building of 
houses for the poor has been hitherto left to 
| the speculator, who must have an usurious 
interest in return. While the man of 5001, a- 
year and upwards pays 5 per cent., or less, on 
the value of the house he occupies, the labourer 
of a guinea a-week pays from 10 to 15! 

I should have dwelt more on those sanitary 
requirements for which it is the province of the 
art, assisted by science, to provide. But, 
‘just, eloquent, and mighty Death” has, 
| within the last twelve months, taken up the 
argument, and given a lecture so awful, that 
little is left to be said, and the subject is 
rendered almost holy ground. With a clear- 
ness that throws all human investigation into 
| the shade, this dread commissioner has made 
his report upon the sources of disease in this 
country, which science shculd long ago have 
discovered, and which science or art should 
long ago have sealed. That what has 
| passed will convince the most obtuse of 
their errors on this most important subject, 
and lead to a due consideration of, and 
obedience to, the conditions on which alone 
public health may be secured, it would be un- 
charitable to doubt. 





SAMUEL HUwGGINs. 





NEW METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS BILL. 


Own Saturday, April 27, a deputation from 
the committee of the Master Carpenters’ 
Society, had an interview with Lord Seymour, 
at the office of Woods, respecting the new 
Buildings Bill. His lordship went through 
the various clauses carefully with the deputa- 
tion, and promises his best attention to the 
suggestions of the various deputations from 
the builders and district surveyors, but feared 
that, owing tothe difficult nature of the bill, 
he would not be able to introduce it this ses- 
sion of Parliament. The deputation made the 
strongest objection, as we have already done, 
to the threatened abasement of the referees. 
Mr. Bird desired very much to impress on his 
lordship the desirableness of having the 
referees to sit in open court, as magistrates do, 
with the registrar as legal adviser, in case his 
knowledge were required, the same as the clerk 
of the existing police courts, and to keep 
record of the proceedings. 





A PRINCIPLE OR A PRINCIPAL,—WHICH ? 

Ir is with much regret I learn from your 
paper last week, the retirement of “J. F.” 
from a conflict which I have watched with 
great interest, and in which, were my humble 
services likely to be of any use, I should give 
in my cordial adherence to “J. F.” in all 
essential points, except one in his last letter, 
which was very possibly a slip of the 
pen. When, in his first rule, he says we are to 
plan a building with reference solely to its 
actual purposes, and to no past style, I per- 
fectly agree with him ; but when, in rule 3, re- 
lating to ornament, he repeats the same clause, 
I must humbly differ. For the word no, I 
take the liberty of reading every,—with refer- 
ence to every style known to the designer, and 
to every accessible source of artistic precedent, 
copying nothing, but digesting and assimilating 
everything containing nutriment, be it from old 
Egypt or young America,—from polished 
Greece or the savage isles of the south; but 
swallowing nothing unchewed, adopting nothing 
without a distinctly understood reason, and 
insisting that neither antiquity nor novelty are 
any reasons at all. 

I should not have troubled you with this 
remark merely to correct “J. F.,” who, I am 
quite sure, has too much erudition and intel- 
ligence ever to follow literally his own rule in 
the form he has here inadvertently given it; 
but to save, perhaps, some young reader of his 
letters, the time and trouble that would be in- 
evitably wasted in any attempt to carry out a 
method of design which never has led to any 
excellence, and I firmly believe never will 
lead to any; while the method I would 
substitute is traceable in all the forms of 
past excellence, and more in proportion 
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accumulated evidence that the Greek system 
was a general fusion (thoroughly digested and 
Hellenized) of choice ideas, picked out from the 
buildings of many tribes in all three conti- 
nents. And of the only rival to that system, 
the same is abundantly evident. But for the 
crusades, filling Europe with travelled ob- 
servers, our ancestors might hare wallowed in 
Romanesque barbarism till the “ Renaissance.” 
The finest form of half-developed Gothic, that 
which we term Early English (and which every 
examination more fully convinces me was 
mainly the composition of a single mind), not 
only retains undisguised the Arab element of 
foil-arching, but is pervaded with ideas drawn 
from the Roman, Byzantine, and especially 
ancient Greek sources, engrafted on the im- 
proved Romanesque stock just where they 
were wanted (and nowhere else), and all ground 
down and assimilated in the powerful trans- 
forming gizzard of some great, but now name- 
less artist. Mitford, in his “ Principles of 
Design in Architecture,” well remarks of 
Salisbury Cathedral, that its designer could 
not have been unacquainted with either the 
Roman or Grecian styles. Himself doubtless 
a crusader or pilgrim, he had certainly seen 
the Greek remains, and seen them to more 
purpose than either Stuart or Leroy. 

As the grand question, however, of mimicry 
or reality is for the present stopped in 
your columns, my object now is to ask whether 
you will admit the discussion of another, 
which, though it may seem trivial compared 
with the above, has yet no small bearing on 
the architecture of the day, even if not involving 
(as I think it does) the fate of a principle very 
generally followed in ancient and medieval 
practice, and held up by all modern theorists 
(though with small effect on our practice), 
viz., the principle of constructive and decora- 
tive truth or consistency,—the second (if I 
remember right) of Mr. Ruskin’s lamps, and 
which should have been the first. The fact 
is this,—having very early in my studies en- 
countered this principle, and become strongly 
biassed in its favour, I soon found that it 
applied to all the admired productions of the 
past, with one notable exception, the Gothicized 
timber roof, of which Westminster Hall is the 
great generic type. To my admission of this 
—— they offered a stumbling block, nor 

ave all my efforts sufficed to reconcile them. 
Years ago I was forced to conclude, that if 
this be really a principle, the admiration be- 
stowed on these roofs must been all along 
misplaced ; and that if they be right, this sup- 
posed principle is moonshine, and architecture 
is (reversing Mr. Pugin’s definition) con- 
structed decoration, and nothing more. Which 
should be condemned, the roofs or the princi- 
ple, remained, however, with me an open ques- 
tion, till, finding that, to escape the hollow 
mockery of practising an art on which I had 
no daok walodiaies some decision on this point 
was necessary,—and increasing weight being 
continually thrown into that scale which was, 
I own, from the outset rather preponderant,— 
I at length decided—for the principle and 
against Westminster Hall and its class. 

You see, Sir, this question will, if worth 
arguing, touch directly on present practice ; 
because, if (as I hold) Gothic open roofs are 
altogether inadmissible, it will follow, first, 
that with all our Gothic copyism, we have not 
made a true copy yet; and secondly, that in 
the innumerable modern churches where the 
funds are inadequate to vaulting, the adoption of 
the Gothic style has been a mistake, that style 
being applicable only to vaulted buildings. The 
first conclusion must needs be unpalatable to all 
who have built Gothic churches, the second to 
all who wish to build them; besides which I 
must expect the unrelenting opposition of two 
other classes of professors, viz., all the trouble- 
sparing and all who are grossly deficient in 
geometry and statics ; because the requirement 
of vaulting in any work on which they were 
engaged would give to the first much more 
extra trouble than extra per centage, and would 
expose the incompetency of the second. In- 
deed I cannot think of any one improvement 
(except a strict diploma system) that would so 
tend to purge the profession, as a recognition 
by the public of the manifold advantages of 
real Gothic (or compressile) construction, and 
an exaction thereof now and then. Of course, 





as they are more excellent. I need not re- 





mind you how all late researches in the east add 


I do not imagine it would drive out all pre- 
tenders, and leave us only true artists; but 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 11, 1850. 





assuredly it would exclude all who are not | 
decent elementary geometers. And who shall 
say, Sir, that the public never will require such | 
a return to genuine and permanent construc- 
tion? They can pay for deep chancels, useless | 
buttresses, grinning corbel monsters, and fifty | 
costly but vain expedients for dressing up a | 
barn into a sham Romish medizval church, | 
and why not for rendering a church durable, | 
monumental, and truthful in its artistic treat- | 
ment? As “J. F.”’ once remarked, John Bull is 
penny wise when he sees the pence go for no 
object but to keep up false appearances or 
mask a hollow deception ; but show him solid 
advantages, and he can be pound foolish, and | 
even afford a little merely to carry out a prin- 
ciple (which we do not ask). 

E. L. G. 





ROOF OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 





I nope you will allow me to intrude a few 
lines in your journal in answer to some obser- 
vations by a writer in the Atheneum of the 
27th April, with reference to Westminster Hall 
roof, which he appears to condemn both in 
point of principle as well as design. I believe 
before we condemn such a work we should 
first look at the object that was intended, and 
instructions perhaps given by the royal master | 
to the architect, to construct a large room for a 
particular purpose, with as few obstructions as 
possible, and one that would he feasible, im- 
posing, and grand. Supposing these, Sir, to 
be the instructions to the architect, I would 
ask whether it were possible to construct a 
room and roof wherein these essentials have 
been so fully carried out as in Westminster 
Hall. We here find a room 290 feet in length, 
with a span of 6s feet, constructed of timber, 
and which has stood the test of ages from the | 
time of Richard II. to the present century, a 
period of 470 years. Had this roof been | 
so defective in construction or faulty in | 
material, would it have remained an ex- | 
ample at the present day? At the pre- 
sent time, wherein some of the largest roofs 
have been constructed in point of span, | 
I would ask if the attempt has been once made | 
to construct one of them of the material re- | 
commended by the objector, viz., stone? We | 
find them either of wood or iron, and very | 
beautiful many of them are in point of con- | 
struction and effects. It might serve as a | 
very useful lesson if any good practical man of | 
the present day would present us with a con- 
structive roof in stone of the same dimensions 
as Westminster Hall, and entirely free from 
internal supports, and would at the same time 
give us the estimated difference of cost of such 
a roof constructed of stone or timber. 

We ba Os 





ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 
ABROAD. 


Mons. F. Kreurer, the architect to the 
King of Bavaria, is about to construct for his 
Majesty, in Munich, a “ Winter Garden.” It 
will occupy an area of 40,000 feet square, be 
constructed wholly of iron and glass, and cost 
about 50,000/. The rigour of the winter there 
enforces the use of double glass inclosing a 
certain quantity of air, as a bad conductor. 
Mons. Kreuter has recently been in England 
to obtain information as to baths and wash- 
houses, and other ameliorating institutions, 
the foundation of which is contemplated by 
the King of Bavaria. One of our corre- 
spondents, in Vienna, complains greatly of the 
injury done to the profession there by some 
architects who have become contractors, and 
contractors who call themselves architects. In 
Vienna, he says, all respect for the profession 
has been destroyed.—aAt Berlin they have 
nearly completed a new theatre of large dimen- 
sions and great magnificence. It is to be 
called the ‘Theatre Frederick-William.” 
In the February number (1850) of the Journal 
de V’Architecture et des Arts relatifs & la Con- 
struction, a well-conducted periodical, pub- 
lished in Brussels, plans, section, and de- 
scription of the model lodging-house in 
Spicer-street, Whitechapel, and a view of the 
school-house in the parish of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, London, are given with due 
acknowledgment to Tue Buitper as the 
source of their information—At Nimes a 








_ is in the style of the buildings of the twelfth 


| In the church of St. Gervais, says the Revue 


| with arabesques, &c., in gold and colour. 


| Cornu. 


M. Questel. It is dedicated to St. Paul, and 


century remaining in France. According 
to our authority, it is fitted up with great 
splendour, with mosaic pavement in the 
choir, a splendid ciborium, stained glass, 
carved stalls, and mural paintings. 
Several important works of decoration in some 
churches in Paris have just been completed at 
the expense of the municipal administration. 





des Beaux-Arts, which has been receiving em- 
bellishments for these ten years past, and is | 
now one of the most remarkable edifices of the | 
capital, a new chapel has been painted in fresco 
by Mons. Caminade. ‘The walls, columns, 
and groinings of the vaults are further enriched 








In the church of St. Merry, a new chapel has | 
been decorated with frescoes by M. Sebastian | 
Mons. Galinard has finished a large | 
mural painting, representing the four evange- | 
lists, which will complete the decoration of the | 
choir of the church of St. Laurent, at Paris. | 
It was commissioned by the Prefet of the 
Seine. ——I'wo newly-purchased pictures have | 
been placed in the Louvre, one a landscape 
by Hobbima, the othera portrait of an Augus- | 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





tine monk, by Velasquez, painted in 1643. 








PRINCE ALBERT ON SEWAGE MANURE. 
A NEW APPLICATION OF AN OLD PRINCIPLE. 





Amoncst the thousand and one sugges- | 
tions, schemes, and inventions, of ali those who 
have of late years been ransacking either their 
own ingenious brains, or the various records of 
past inventions, for the adaptation of all sorts 
of principles, practicable or impracticable, in 
the endeavour to realize one of the most im- 
portant and vital problems of the age,— 


_ namely, the adoption of some one simple and 


efficient organism for the proper elimination 
and removal of town sewage, and its conver- 
sion from a deadly nuisance into a valuable | 


| agency of fertilization and life,—it is somewhat 
| singular that it should have never occurred to | 


any one of them (so far as we know) 
that the simple and practical hydrostatic | 
principle applied —for example—in the | 
filtration and purification of the Thames 
water, might,:in some elaborated scheme or | 


| other, have been adopted, with the twofold view 


of at once clearing the sewage water of towns 
of its noxious effluvia and at same time 
condensing and separating its fertilizing sewage 
into portable and valuable material for the 
cultivation of the soil. True, ends more or 
less nearly identical have been proposed to be 
reached in various ways—as by chemical pre- 
cipitation, and by comparatively tedious and 
cumbrous subsidence,—but never (if we mistake 
not) by such means as this,—so simple, so | 
economical, and so effectual. 
The application of the principle alluded to 

is, in detail, simply this: to form a tank, with 

a perforated false bottom, on which a filtering 

medium should be laid; and at one end to | 
admit the sewage into the tank below the false | 
bottom, when, according to the principle of 

water regaining its own level, the sewage 

liquid will rise in the tank through the 

filtering bed to its original level; and, pro- 

vided the filtering medium be of. the | 
proper nature and of sufficient thickness, it | 
will be thus freed from all mechanical im- | 
purity, and will pass off into the drain, at | 
the other end of the tank, as clear and clean | 
as spring water, while not only would all the 
solid manure of the liquil sewage be collected, 
in a rich deposit like guano, below the false | 
bottom of the tank,—but, according to the | 
chemical nature and composition of the filter- 
ing medium, much of the matter still in 
solution, even while thus being separated from 
that superabundant or insoluble quantity which 
floated in mere suspension, might be chemically 
fixed in the matter of the filtering medium 
itself, also into manure of the richest quality. 
lhe singular power of some soils to absorb 





to allow the mere clear water only to escape, 
Is at present, we understand, engaging the 
attention of able experimentalists ; and there- 
fore the most proper elements, or artificial 
soils, for a filtering medium like this will 
doubtless soon be satisfactorily ascertained ; 





church has been erected, from the designs of 


meantime, those actually used—for this is no 


| former days are now black, blue, and red, from 
| the lofty and numerous manufactor'es 


the salts of solution in aqueous manure, and | pare it with some of the leviathans. Tl 


mere speculative suggestion, but an apparatus 
already in experimental operation—are char- 
coal, gypsum, and clay—themselves of positive 
value in the agricultural treatment of soils. 

Besides all this, the utility of such a mode 
of dealing with sewage,—a mode, be it noted, 
easily, cheaply, and at once applicable to every 
existing form or arrangement of sewer or 
drain,—is really by no means dependent on 
the decided or foregone preference of solid 
manure to liquid sewage; for even on the 
idea of Lord Brougham and others, as to the 
singular value of a clear and dilute solution of 
the soluble salts of manure in watering soils or 
crops, here is their most handy instrument, in 
the upward, rapid, and effectual filtration of 
liquid sewage, only in this case through such 
a filtering medium as shall not absorb all the 
valuable salts in solution. 

Having thus briefly placed this new and im- 
portant adaptation of a known principle before 
our readers, standing as it does simply on a 
few of its own leading merits, we may now, in 
conclusion, state that the author of the sug- 
gestion is Prince Albert, who, while recom. 
mending it to the experimental considera- 
tion of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, modestly disclaims all desire to 
decide between the merits of the solid and 
the fluid form of sewage for ulterior pur- 
poses, as well as all desire to appropriate 
as his own anything but the adaptation (and 
a happy one it is) of this peculiar mode of 
filtration and separation to a twofold purpose 
which he feels to be of the utmost import- 
ance —to all, in a sanitary view, and to 


| agriculturists, in the attainment of a series of 
| profitable and increasing returns from the 
| soil which they cultivate. 
| governors of the society, his Royal Highness 


As one of the 


transmitted to the council, through Colonel 
the Hon. Charles Grey, the detailed commu- 
nication from which we have drawn these few 
particulars; and we cannot help remarking 
that such a communication constitutes a 
striking evidence not only of an active and 
ingenious mind, but of a rectitude and ex- 
cellence of spirit and of motive, as prevailing 
in the most influential of all directions, that is 
truly refreshing, as it is most auspicious to the 
destinies of an empire, on which the same 


| clear head and right heart is also at this 


moment concentrating the attention and the 
sympathies of all nations, in the universal bro- 
therhood of mutual interests and international 
peace. 





A DAY IN DERBY. 





Derpy—right pleasant “Darbie,” as we re- 
collect it—is greatly changed. But a few years 


| since there mustered only 10,000 inhabitants. 


Then the Derwent hurried on its joyous way, 
sparkling brilliantly; the sun shone on Its 
course, and lambs were seen basking on its 
green bank; the gardens of the few suburban 
seats dotting its shores extended to the water 


/edge, and the wherry—the delight of its 


healthy freight—was safely moored alongside 
the apology for a quay. Now, all is changed: 
a cloud has darkened the sky. The magic 
wand of “business” has transformed the 
hitherto rural locality into what the stranger 


may call “a dirty town begrimed with soot. 


I'he clear and limpid waters of the Derwent 0 


and 


dyeing houses crowding its banks. Its very 


| course has been interrupted and obstructed by 


dams and weirs, giving extensive mill power 
and adding greatly to wealth,—producing, 
indeed, some very pretty “ Niagara falls in 
miniature, but wholly destroying navigation,” 
rendering some places deep, some shallow, 
some running slowly but surely, some runnins 
along with great noise and fantastic shapes, 
but having no substance, making it truly 
shadower forth of the mind and fortune of 
many busy mortals who are within reach of ” 
waters. Yet, for all this, Derby 's 4 omer 
town—and a pleasant one to boot, we othe 
P onlt 
situation in a great measure helps, being 10 
on rising ground, the lowest portion of © ant 
is sufficiently high to present the Derwert © - 
loads ot golden treasure—to the farmer i. 
able, but to its waters destruction. ‘The aan" 
of between 50,000 and 60,000 who now a 
| Derby their abiding place is surely of grea 
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yalue than to be treated as refuse, especially 
here, where everything is worked into the 
needful. The farmers, [ expect, are not over 
anxious to adopt Sir Robert’s golden maxim 
—‘to grow two blades where one grew be- 
fore.” We must see about us, however, and 
glance at what is doing here in our own more 
particular department, and record some of the 
changes. e fear too much water—not being 
desirous to claim acquaintance with “ Sir 
Grumpus Rheumatism.” 

First and foremost, then :—There is now a 
probability of a fitting entrance being formed to 
the Derby Arboretum,—a new street being 
made through some nursery grounds (which 
are laid out for building), from the Osmaston- 
road and up to the arboretum fence. This 
opens a direct communication to the Midland 
station, and was much needed. The committee 
have purchased a plot of land fronting the 
street for a lodge, but their funds will not 
permit of further outlay this summer. It is 
hoped that this lodge will be worthy the place 


to which it leads, and that the head and arm | 


to effect this will not be stinted to a few 
pounds. The new refreshment room and 
gardener’s dwelling are just completed, and 
will be a great comfort in showery weather. 
These grounds should be thrown open ¢wice 
a-week (exclusive of Sunday), gratuitously, 
instead of only on Wednesday. 

The new works to the additions to the “ In- 
firmary” are nearly closed: it now makes a 
large pile, but the contemplation of it does not 
fill one with pleasant emotions, although we 
cannot but rejoice that there is such a refuge 


for unfortunate suffering humanity : it is sup- | 


plied with the most skilful surgeons and phy- 
sicians that Derby can produce, and is said to 
be altogether well managed. 

The new church of St. Paul, Little Chester, 
Derby, is now completed, the stone boundary 
wall erected, and the ground laid out with 
laurel and otherevergreens. A writer ina local 
journal objects to this, and would have substi- 
tuted some of the decorations of our village 
churchyards,—thinking it too much of a“ nur- 
sery ground affair.” As the church is very low, 
the landscape gardener could have attempted 
else than the present arrangement, unless, little 
indeed, he had hid the church entirely from 
view. Perhaps this was what the correspon- 
dent wished: if so, he should undoubtedly 
have spoken earlier, and stopped its erection. 
The day of consecration is not far distant, 





forming wings to the old school. The new 
ones are capable of accommodating a large 
number, and were sadly wanted. Mr. E. 
Thompson, builder, was both architect and 
contractor. New schools are just commencing 
on the Burton-road, in connection with Christ 
Church: these also were much needed, the 
present accommodation being very inefficient. 
The restoration and enlargement of St. Wer- 
burgh’s Church, the body of which is classical 


immediately, tenders having been delivered 
and the builder appointed; Mr. Stevens, archi- 
is not very manifest, as there is an excellent 


almost within a stone’s cast. 





though not yet named: we trust the good | 


bishop’s olfactory nerves will not sustain a 
shock from the horrid stench arising from 
some black ditches, &c., surrounding ‘the edi- 
fice, and which have caused many of ‘he 
workmen to leave during the progress of the 
building. The “Sanitary Rummager,” with 
his “new broom,” is sadly wanted in this 
locality: everything is against cleanliness: a 


worse site for a church could not be found. It | 


is hoped they will not increase the insalubrity 
by the rash interment around it of the de- 
parted: this would be “carrying coals to 
Newcastle” with a vengeance. 

A general cemetery is much required at 
Derby. Wecannot comprehend where all who 
have died in Derby within the last five years can 
be stowed away. Every grave-yard seems over- 
flowing, and yet they are opening their jaws for 
more. Truly they must be elastic—a sort of 
India-rubber affair, which can distend itself 
monstrously till emptied. The dissenters are 
wise ; they have a cemetery of their own—a 
clean,wholesome resting-place,—and more than 
that, they will allow churchmen to be buried 
there. A new resting-place for the church 
has been on the ¢tapis for some time, but the 
scheme is not watered enough to make it 
bloom, much less to bear fruit. Let us urge 
it on. The time cometh when no man can 
work, and it is not with pestilence at the door 
that we are to provide receptacles for its vic- 
tims—at all events suitable receptacles—recep- 
tacles which might prevent their pestilential 
visits from ever occuring. “ Up while it is 

ay. 

The new diocesan training school for females 
has been commenced. The site is on the 
Uttoxeter road, near the dissenting burial 
pas which it overlooks. It will be a large 

uilding,—cost about 7,000/. Mr. Stevens is 
the architect; Mr. G. ‘Thompson the contrac- 
tor.——Two large school-rooms have been 
built on ground at the back of Trinity Church, 


| 


demolition of the building, and the erection of 
| anew church at a distant part of the parish, 
is much required: this, with the throwing a 
yard or two of its site into Queen-street, which 
13 very narrow at this point, would be a great 
improvement. 

A large quantity of land, near the station, 
has been laid out, roads formed, and sewers 
laid in, for building plots: some are already 
sold. <A large tract of land, in a splendid 
situation near the railway, has also been pre- 
pared for the market, for the erection of villa 
and other residences; also many acres, in a 
different portion, are now in the surveyor’s 
hand—to turn out for the market : this is also 
mainly destined for villas. ‘logether, some- 
where near a thousand houses will be provided 
for. A busy building season is just com- 
mencing: the duty off bricks will give spirit : 
and the brick-yards are, in consequence, in 
full operation. 

Some acres of ground have been purchased 
by the railway company, half-a-mile from the 


Derby station, for the purpose of forming an | 


“ empty carriage depét,” the station, large as 
it is, being overcrowded. ‘Two large factories 
are also about being erected near the Abbey- 
road. 

A glance at the Derby Mercury turns our 
attention at once to “ sanitary measures.” We 
find there that ‘‘ model cottages for the indus- 
trious classes,” are not abandoned,—for there 
is a notice in it describing some plans “ that 
have been proposed,” to use their own words, 
“for the purpose of providing for the better 
accommodation of the inhabitants of the 
crowded and ill-built courts and alleys of the 
town. The author, Mr. Wigginton, architect, 
of Derby, has entered earnestly into the sub- 
ject, and produced a building which will 
answer every purpose for which it is intended.” 
Then follows a desription of the building 
which is to contain distinct dwellings for 
forty-two families, is to be of three stories, 
of the external gallery system, perfectly fire 
proof (Dr. Fox’s patent), and to have every 
essential comfort. The Mercury continues :— 
“ Knowing the necessity of sanitary reform, 
we trust that Mr. Wigyinton’s efforts may be 
crowned with success. The support already 
given by influential parties augurs well.” It 
is well indeed to have some earnest champion 
among the provincial press. Let us hope that 
the Mercury will not cease its outpourings 
until] complete sanitary reform is effected. 
Neither let individuals cease their exertions.” 
* Mony littles mak a muckle.” 

The water company, an essential portion of 
sanitary measures, is expected to be in active 
operation by the fall of the leaf, the works 
having to be completed by July. This will be 
a great boon, especially if the constant supply 
system be adopted. If this be not intended, 
let the company pause before putting the town 
to an expense of cisterns, &c., thereby nullify- 
ing the advantages to the poor, those who need 
water— pure water—most. 


Apropos of sanitary measures—the Corpora- | 


tion of Derby have recommended the removal 
of slaughter-houses, and their pestiferous abomi- 
nations, to the “ Holmes,” a large vacant space 
wholly surrounded by the terminus and the 
canal, and of easy access to the cattle market. 
The only use to which this large field is put at 
present is for cricket ground, a finer site for 


and the tower Gothic, is to be proceeded with | 


tect. A new clock is being fixed in the Tower | 
of St. Alkmund’s Church. The utility of this | 


chiming and striking clock at All Saints, | 
Poor St. Mi- | 
chael’s Church—between the two above—still | 
drags its slow length along, or rather, is still | 
suffered to combat the wind and hail. The | 


! 

| This is, however, a good step, and is a sign of 
progression, and that sight is always weleome 
being the forerunner of more grand and vigor- 
vus steps in future. 

Baths and washhouses are about being 
erected : this step has been mooted for some 
time, and is sadly wanted ; also some lodging- 
houses for the low part and for the poorer tra- 
vellers. These have the support of the mayor, 

| who is warmly interested in the sanitary state 
of the town, and very anxious to urge on the 
Sanitary movement in any way. May he have 
the support needed, then his mayoralty will be 
blest to thousands. But our day is just finished, 
the last train has whistled. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THe works of the Great Northern line from 
London to Peterborough, to be opened in July 
next, are in a state of forwardness: they are 
partly prepared for the reception of four ways. 
The bridges, embankments, &c., forming the 
heavy part of the works, are mostly in this 
state. ‘lhe whole of the land to Peterborough 
| is purchased for four ways. ‘The North Miunms 
| tunnel, the longest on the line, is bricked 

through from end to end, and partly ballasted, 

All the other tunnels on Mr. Brassey’s con- 
| tract, except one, are not far from completion. 
The American Miner’s Journal complains 

that five explosions of locomotive engines have 
occurred in the States in one year, and recom- 
mends, among other preventive measures, that 
every engine driver be provided with or obliged 
to purchase some standard publication on the 
duties of his employment. Those companies, 
it remarks, who furnish their engine drivers 
with suitable books and other means of infor- 
| mation are amply repaid in the greater skill 
and inore faithtul performance of duty in those 
thus supplied with the means of knowledge. 
| Explosions of steam-ship and locomotive 
boilers are certainly alarmingly frequent in 
| America, but in congratulating ourselves on 
| our comparative exemption, let us not forget 
| that of late—indeed within not many months 

—there have been no less than three explo- 

sions of locomotive boilers, besides not a few 

explosions of othersteam boilers, in this country 
also. Cheap railway excursionists are now 
on the qui vive for the coming summer season. 

Amongst excursions already projected is one 

to Paris and back, in which third-class passen- 
gers are tempted with a prospect of all the 
sights of the grand metropolis of fashionable 
revolutions—in politesse as in politics, in gentle- 
manly habiliments as in social frame-work,— 
and besides all else, with a view of Waterloo 
and other notables to boot, the whole to be 
seen at the certainly low charge ot thirty- 
seven shillings and sixpence—less than last 
year’s cheap excursion merely to our own 
northern metropolis. Another excursion from 

Birmingham to Exeter, at a half-penny a-mile 

has been announced, and one from Bristol to 

Birmingham—181 miles for 7s.——A some- 
'what singular trial is about to take place 
| between Government and the railway interest. 
|The moving parties are the Railway Com- 
| missioners and the London and North-Western 

Company. The Commissioners contend for 
| the right, by statute, of sending troops by rail 
at the regulated price of 1d. a-mile, by ex- 
press trains. The Company deny this right, 
| on the ground that such an interpretation of 
the act is unjust, and contrary to the spirit of 
the clause, and would destroy express trains 
altogether. Dr. Lardner estimates that a 
railway train, going at the rate of 75 miles an 
hour, has a velocity of one-fourth that of a 
cannon-ball; and that the momentum of such 
a mass moving at such a speed is equivalent tu 
the aggregate force of a number of cannon- 
balls equal to one-fourth of its own weight. 
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| am — 
| CoaTineG ror Cast-IRon.—Mr. W. Wyatt, 
| of Oldswinford, has patented a glaze,—three 
| parts, by weight, of white-lead, or one part 
red, or two white, to two borax, and one cal- 
cined flint, to be fused, run into water, and 
ground ina glaze mill to the consistency of 


cream. The article coated, is to be placed in 


which is readily found elsewhere. The cor- | a kiln—no part of the glaze furnaces exposed to 
poration authorized a new bridge to be made, | flame or sulphur—and heated till the glaze 





but will not go to any extra expense at present. 
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FONT AND NEW CANOPY, WARE CHURCH. 


dir 








INTERIOR OF WARE CHURCH, HERTS. 


In former numbers of our journal, we gave 

a view of the exterior of Ware Church, then 
recently restored by the parishioners at a con- 
siderable cost, and a description of the build- 
ing and of the works done.* We now add, at 
the request of some correspondents, a view of 
part of the interior, and the font with its new 
oaken canopy. ‘The font is very curious, and 
was given to the church in the time of Henry 
The eight panels, as we have elsewhere 
mentioned, contain representations of St. 
Gabriel, the Virgin, St. John Baptist, St. 


Thomas, St. Catherine, St. George, St. Chris- | 


topher, and St. Margaret. 


he view of the interior is made looking 
South-east, and shows the chancel, Lady Chapel, 


——. 





* See Vol, V., p. 615, and Vol, VII., p. 426, 





| and south transept. The screen separating the 
two latter is of oak; the clustered column in 
the opening between the chancel and the chapel 
is of Purbeck marble, polished. The altar-rail 
is of oak, with kneeling figures on the gate- 
posts. The large window in south transept 
was put in some years ago. The roof of the 
nave (not seen) is much better than that of the 
chancel. 





Lonpon City Improvements. — The 
measure for opening a new street crossing 
from Queen-street by Bow-lane, Bread-street, 
| Friday-street, Distaff-lane, and Old Change, to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and for improving 
Gresham-street West,and Threadneedle-street, 
has been opened in committee. The money 
| (200,000/.) is to be raised on the city revenues 
and estates. 





UNITY FOR PROGRESS IN ARCHITECURE. 

Tue subject of Progress in Architecture, and 
Copyism, mooted in your pages of late, appears 
one of the most important we have had before 
us for some time past. Not that it is a new 
one with you, but that the controversy is 
becoming closer and assuming a more practi- 
cal tendency than it has hitherto done. 

A communication I made to you in July, 
1846,* bearing on this subject, contains views 
which, with some modifications, still appear to 
be right. Certain it is, that such as have 
returned to old paths have taken a decided 
course in search of truth, have learnt the 
elements of their art, and are, perhaps, as a 
body, in unity with itself, nearer to the de- 
velopment of a new style than those imagine 
who are yet separated and undecided what 
is truth and where it is to be found. A word 
of Scripture, with all reverence spoken, seems 
exquisitely appropriate to the state in which 
architecture has been and is—‘ That which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die; 
and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body which shall be ;” 1 Cor. xv. 36, 37; 
and thus I use the word development, as a 
plant breaks the ground and unfolds its lovely 
flower, and even in death beareth seed for other 
varieties of the same species. Spontaneous gene- 
ration, unknown in nature, is no more so in art, 
if our studies and theories of the past be true : 
all witness, that architecture continued to pro- 
ceed from and to grow out of itself; beauties 
unfolded themselves to the mind of man as a 
reward for his study and actual labour, and 
his hand was moved as by a spirit to fashion 
out the same acccording to the pattern thus 
manifested unto him: man owes all to the 
living principles revealed in architecture during 
the time of his industrious labour upon it: 
architecture owes to man his beautiful handi- 
work, 

Practically, is it not union we want? else 
how is it that all medieval work of the same 
age bears so much the same image. There is 
the Institute and many architectural societies 
in correspondence with each cther, and with 
the foreign institutes, and yet there are but 
few common guiding principles among us in 
design. T. M. W. 





COLUMNS AS MONUMENTS. 
MONUMENT TO EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 





AT a meeting held in Sheffield a few days 
ago, to determine on the erection of a monu- 
ment to Ebenezer Elliott, enough was said to 
lead to the belief that the opinion of those 
who were arranging the matter was in favour 
of a column for that purpose. A correspondent 
writes us as follows, and we fully agree with 
hima in the objection to the form in question, 
and have long ago expressed it. He says,— 
In erecting insulated columns as monuments 
to departed worth, we have blundered in the 
wake of the Romans, who took the idea from 
the appropriate cenotaphal structures of the 
Egyptians—obelisks. The obelisk is expres- 
sive of its purposes: its form and associations 
alike palpably indicate the object of its erec- 
tion: it stands forth a monolith, complete in 
itself, to record a people’s gratitude, or to pro- 
claim some deed accomplished—some fact. 
Not so the column: it is like an adjective, or 
a note of admiration—alone it has no meaning. 
Shorn of architrave, frieze, and cornice, it is 
necessarily suggests the complement of its 
“order: a superincumbent entablature is 
as essential to its completeness as is a base or 
capital. Its proportion as to height alone re- 
commends it. Apart froma building, wrested 
from its proper position as a prop or support, 
it is but as a leg without a body—a disjointed 
limb. What is characteristic in it, considered 
as a member of an architectural composition 
—as part of an order, ceases to have propriety 
or meaning, when it is converted into an inde- 
pendent object. Then, the absurdity of placing 
a figure on the top, making it appear indiffe- 
rent to its position in the clouds, at a height 
sufficient to make the brain of an ordinary 
mortal reel,—exposing it, too, to the genial 
influence of this delightful climate of ours,— 
subjecting it to colds, and influenzas, and 
rheumatism. Really, we ought to be guided 
by common sense in these matters: high 





See vol, iv., p. 357+ 
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authority ought not to reconcile us to puerile | —this liberality will stand awkwardly in appo- 
conceits. Columns were at one time used as 
chimney shafts, but we have outgrown such 
barbarous classicality ; the sooner we outgrow 
our pedantic taste for column-monuments, too, 
the better. Architects cannot be troubled with | has been ineffectual on the above subject, and 
such poverty of invention as not to be able to | not even a reply has been given to a late 
devise some more appropriate form than that | respectful application; therefore the advocacy 
of the column to meet our present require- of THe BuILpER, of the distinguished in 
ments. art who correspond with that paper, and of 
every friend of the working classes, is sought 
in this behalf by QuonpDaAM. 


nomy, which forbids the outlay of 3,000/. or 
4,000/. to save the injury of all! The ap- 
plication of private persons to high authority 





SAFETY IN SOMERSET HOUSE. 





Goop Mr. Editor, I am a perturbed spirit 
seeking to be laid,—in truth, a spirit without 
spirits, for I have lost them all. Ever since the 
ist of this wet May I have wandered dolefully 
about my great work, Somerset House (and I 
will call it great, for there oe ee | Ae 
better done since), groaning under the scandal | Was elected 
of the University 4 London, who on that day | Harrison, Fellow; Mr. A. R. Dobson, Asso- 
set forth in print that “the surveyors of | ciate; and Dr. Layard; Herr Busse, Berlin; 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
AN ordinary meeting was held on Monday, 





chair, when Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, M.P., 


Woods and Forests had expressed some | Mons. Delsoux, Liege; Mons. Fries, Stras- | 


doubts as to the safety of the large | bourg; Herr Gaij, Warsaw ; Professor Geute- 


room of the School of Design,” 
room, and therefore that they would hold | ! ré we 
their meeting elsewhere. I have visited | Munich; the Signor Japelli, Padua; and Il 
the bed-side of the Imaum, or In-man at | Conte Selvatico, Venice, were elected Honorary 
the office of Woods, (they call him surveyor- | Members. : 

general, but I dont hear many of his| A description of the damming and the con- 
commands), and he said he had never ex- | struction of the piers of a bridge on the railway 
pressed any doubts at all, simply because he | from Amsterdam to Rotterdam, by Mynheer 
never had any. Another of the surveyors said | Conrad, C.E., communicated by Mynheer 
the room was usually full enough on Friday | Weeninck, was read; after which Dr. Gran- 
nights to listen to the lectures, and he did not | ville communicated to the meeting the par- 
see why the drawing students’ lives should be 
thought less of than those of “ candidates for 
degrees.” A few nights ago, however, as I 


young Acreman nearly knocked me off by | Bardonéche. 
“overing”’ it, as he went home to his rooms details. : 
above the Antiquaries’), I heard two grave At the annual general meeting, held May 
little men say something to each other about 6th, the following were elected officers for the 


sition with the sudden spirit of discreet eco- | 


the 22nd April, Mr. 8. Smirke, V.P., in the | 


ed Honorary Fellow; Mr. W. R. | 


my large | briick, Leipzig ; Christian Hansen (Dane), of | 
Athens; Herr Kranner, Prague; Herr Metzger, | 


ticulars of the railway proposed to be con- | 
structed on Mount Cenis, and described the | 
mode in which it is intended to excavate the | 


sat despondingly on one of the posts (and | tunnel, seven miles in length, from Modane to | 
We shall probably give the | 


| of just as much importance to the general 
| effect of a building as any other? In bright 
| weather it is at least as conspicuous as the 
rest, and in gloomy days (of which we have 
somewhere like twenty to one of sunshine in 
this climate), when the rest of the architecture 
has little relief, this line, telling dark and 
cutting against the sky, becomes the most pro. 
minent of all, and by its good or bad effect 
decides the general aspect of the edifice, 

I am aware that many examples exist in and 
about the metropolis in which this line appears 
to have been duly considered, and the chim. 
neys, instead of looking like mere after- 
thoughts, have been brought into some agree. 
ment with the general design. But what avails 
it? No sooner has the architect completed his 
work, and the house become inhabited, than 
the bricklayer and chimney-pot-man are sure to 
be sent for to give a few crowning touches to 
the work, and render it as pitiable and ridj- 
culous in effect as any caricaturist of modern 
architecture could desire, and give us another 
specimen of the case of poor Mr. Briggs, whose 
house, as pourtrayed in a former number of 
Punch, with its roof very profusely decorated 
with these delectable contrivances, may serve 
as an excellent example of their general effect. 
| But perhaps it will be said, who can help it? 

If architects, with all the scientific resources of 

the present age, cannot build a chimney that 
'will carry smoke, houses must be rendered 

habitable, at whatever expense to their outward 

appearance, by these or any other means that 
/ean be devised. An objection which just 
brings us to the question I wish to state, 
namely, are there no other means of effecting 
the same object? These contrivances either 
cure the chimneys, or they do not: if not, 
then there is the less reason to tolerate them, 
| and if they do, surely our architects are com- 
| petent to understand the principles upon which 
they act, and apply the same under forms a 





the expense of fitting up the great room having 
been the cause of the adjournment. Now, if 
this be correct, it is really too bad to bring 
such undeserved disgrace on poor me as a 
constructor; and I do hope you will endeavour 


little less revolting to all good taste. 
AN ARTIST. 


ensuing year :— 

President.—Ear| de Grey. 

Vice - Presidents.—Messrs. A. Salvin, C. R. 
Cockerell, and C. Fowler. 

Honorary Secretaries.—Messrs. J. J. Scoles, 
and C. C. Nelson. 





to get at the truth, and so render peaceful 
once more the now unquiet 
SHADE OF CHAMBERS. 
The Dark Arches. 


Ordinary Members of Council.—-Messrs. C. 
Mayhew, D. Mocatta, C. Parker, T. H. Wyatt, 
G. Bailey, B. Ferrey, H. Garling, H. E. Kendall, 
jun., G. G, Scott, and Sancton Wood. 





REGENT’S-PARK AND PRIMROSE-HILL. 
oe ma THE SKY LINE OF LONDON HOUSES. 
A rtnG of houses now nearly encircles this “<= 
picturesque prado, which certainly is the Arcuirecrure has been defined to be 
favourite resort of the working classes. Any | “the art of building something useful in a 
who would condescend to visit Primrose-hill | beautiful form ;’” and the definition, in what- 
on Sunday might see several thousand artizans | ever else it may be defective, has the merit of 
and their families inhaling the breeze and en- | setting prominently forth the main requisite of 
joying the hill and woodland scenery, now the art—the combination, namely, of beauty 
looking jocund in blooming thorn. There is | with utility. Judging from our national cha- 
but one open spot as yet uncovered by brick | racter, we English should be strong at least 
and mortar, and that intervenes between the | upon the utilitarian side of the subject, and 
two parks, just at the chain bridge ;—the only I am inclined to believe that the defect which 
aperture which reveals, through a beautiful | makes really good architecture so rare a thing 








vista, on one side the green hills, waving | amongst us, lies altogether on the other side,— | 


together, on the other the sylvan Regent. The | I mean, in our feeble perception of the “ beau- 
interposing field (of about two acres) is now to | tiful.’” It is to the respectable, rather than 
be let for building, and as it commands both | the beautiful, that an Englishman is at all 
parks, doubtless will soon be taken, and then | times most sensitive. It is a sense of the re- 
a bastion of houses will effectually cut off this | spectable by which he regulates house, furni- 
charming solace of seeming rural repose,—the | ture, and dress,—saddens the colour of the 
only one short of Richmond-park available to | latter down to mere blackness,—tolerates that 
the toil-worn room-keeper. inverted saucepan the modern hat,—and would 
Regent’s-park contains (or did so originally) | put up, I feel satisfied, with any amount of 
500 acres, Primrose-hill about 100, and yet | ugliness you chose, provided always that it 
these two public domains are, it seems, to be | caine sanctioned by the approval of that class 
spoiled, because the Woods and Forests will | of English society, from whose manners and 
not purchase the two acres. Now this small doings he alone draws his criterion of respect- 
enclosure may be had for a fair valuation; and | ability. 
I happen to know that his grace the Duke of | An instance of this conventional toleration 
Portland would not object to give it in perpe- | of deformity forms the subject of my present 
tuity to the Crown for the use of the public | complaint. 
and the improvement of his estate ; and yet the | careful to give to the front and sides of our 
commissioners who have been often solicited | houses a line of architectural symmetry, should 
to purchase it will not entertain the proposition. we so generaliy neglect taeir tops, and suffer 
Lord Morpeth agreed in the expediency of the that important line which is formed by the 
acquirement, but thought that “it would be | roof and chimneys against the sky, to be 
inexpedient to incur the cost.” The liberality of broken up and defaced by all kinds of mere 
officials in disposing of nearly 100 acres of | rubbish and confusion ? Why should huge 
Regent’s-park (within 12 years) to increase the zinc pipes, sticking bolt upright in the air, or 
pleasure-grounds of the five mansions within | twisting into every variety of ugly contortion 
the enceinte, and of one non-official favourite | be suffered to sprout out from our chimneys, 


without the enceinte, who got a slice of eight | and rise all over our roofs, like a crop of 
acres, with the right to a bridge across the | gigantic fungi? Can it be contended, upon 
canal (and this to the exclusion of the public), | any principle of taste, that the sky line is not 


Why, I would ask, while we are | 


| WATER PRESSURE AS MOTIVE POWER. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





On the 7th, Mr. William Cubitt, President, 
|in the chair, the paper read was “ On the 
| application of water pressure, as a motive 
| 
| 
} 


power, for working cranes and other kinds of 
machinery,” by Mr. W. G. Armstrong. The 
object of the paper was to direct attention to 
the advantages of a more extended application 
| of hydraulic pressure as a motive power, and 
to point out the means of attaining this de- 
sirable end, illustrating the arguments by 
descriptions and drawings of the engines on 
this principle already erected, since the year 
1845, when the author first designed a crane, 
to be worked by the pressure of water from 
| the street water pipes, at Newcastle-upon- 
| Tyne. : 
The principle of these engines, as applied to 
cranes, was described to be very simple. In 
order to lift a weight, the water, under a 
| pressure of about 100 feet head, or more, being 
admitted through a slide valve into a cylinder, 
exerted a force on a piston, whose rod was 
connected with the hoisting chain, so arranged 
by passing over several pulleys, as to increase 
its length of travel to the requisite duty to be 
performed; the piston receding from the 
| pressure therefore raised the weight to the 
height required. ‘The lowering of the weight 
was accomplished by a reverse action, and the 
crane was turned in either direction by 4 
similar action of a smaller cylinder, whose 
piston rod was connected with a rack, working 
into a circle of teeth, fixed to the base of the 
moveable frame of the crane. 

A water-pressure engine, it was said, had been 
lately very successfully applied by the author, in 
South Hetton Colliery, for the traction of wag- 
gons upon an underground railway. Similar 

/engines had also been erected in the lead 
mines, at Allenheads, for lifting ore, and other 

| purposes. Reservoirs were there formed one 

| the neighbouring hills, and pipes were carrie 

‘into the mines to supply the engines, the ¢x- 
pended water flowing out by a level. 





THe MEMBERS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
AssociaTIon dined together on the 7th. 
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THE NORTH LONDON SCHOOL OF | 
DRAWING. 


WE have seen with great pleasure a letter 
from the hon. Colonel Phipps, in reply to a 
communication soliciting Prince Albert’s pa- 
tronage of the suburban artisan schools of 
drawing. Colonel Phipps says :—‘‘ I have, by | 
his Royal Highness’s commands, made some 
inquiry into the working of these schools, and 
his Royal Highness was much pleased to hear 
that the attendance at them has already become 
larger than was expected at the time you wrote 
your letter. His Royal Highness being con- | 
vinced that such instruction will be highly , 
beneficial to the artisans, has commanded me 
to state that he willingly grants his patronage 
to this artisan art school; and I am further 
directed to enclose to you the accompanying 
cheque for 25/., as a donation from the Prince 
to the funds for its support.” 





EARL DE GREY’S CONVERSAZIONE TO 
ARCHITECTS. 

Earut pve Grey opened his house to the 
members of the Institute of Architects on 
Friday evening, the 3rd inst., and invited, as 
heretofore, a large number of the nobility, their | 
ladies, and men of science, to meet them. 
Many good sketches covered the tables, and 
the fine rooms of his lordship’s mansion were 
crowded for some hours by a changing flow of | 
visitors. We contemplated printing the names 
of all who were present, but find the list would 
occupy more space than we can spare. ‘The 
Council of the Institute were about to issue 
cards for a conversazione in Grosvenor-street, 
but this was of course superseded by Earl de 
Grey’s well-timed invitation. 

On Monday Earl de Grey will preside at the 
meeting of the Institute, and the royal medal 
will be presented to Mr. Barry. 





LORD LONDESBOROUGH’S CON- 
VERSAZIONE. 

On Wednesday, 8th, Lord Londesborough 
entertained, with very elegant hospitality, at 
his residence in Piccadilly, a large number of | 
gentlemen, eminent in the literary, artistic, 
and scientific world. An exceedingly fine col- 
lection of works of art and antiquity were 
gathered together for the occasion, with an 
illustrated index as a memento for visitors, | 
and ladies were not wanting to add to the 
agreeableness of the meeting. 

Previously to the conversazione, Lord | 
Londesborcugh received at dinner Professor 
Brand, Professor Wheatstone, Mr. Roberts, 
R.A., Mr. Maclise, R.A., Mr. Jerdan, Mr. 
Planché, Mr. John Forster, Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
Mr. T. Wright, Sir Edward Belcher, Mr. Fair- 
holt, Mr. Roach Smith, Mr. Arden, Rev. Mr. 
Barlow, Mr. Godwin, and others, We mention 
this pleasant first step on the part of Lord | 
Londesborough as one worthy of imitation by | 
others of the same station. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


ANOTHER strike has taken place amongst | 
the nailmakers throughout the Dudley district, | 
in consequence of an attempt, on the part of | 
some of the masters, to reduce wages 10 per 
cent. Many thousands are idle, and the dis- 
trict is in a very disturbed state, although no 
complaints have hitherto been made of the | 
men’s conduct. It is intended to fill the five | 
lights of the Ladye Chapel, in Hereford Cathe- 
dral, with painted glass, according to the local 
Times, as a testimonial to the late Dean of 
Hereford, It is proposed to erect three 
large school-rooms, and two houses for teachers, 
for poor children in the district of St. John, 
Durdham Down, Bristol: about 400/. are still 
wanted, about as much having been already 
subscribed, besides at least as much more 
expected from the National Society, the Council 
on Education, and a Diocesan fund. About 
3,000/. have now been subscribed, in 25/7. shares, 
for the erection of a town-hall at Merthyr large 
enough to hold the quarter sessions. Large 














sums, amounting to about 14,000/., have been 
promised for the erection of a sort of monastic 
institution for women of the Church of Eng- 
land, under Miss Sellon, at Devonport, to cost 
18,000/., and to comprise accommodation for 





thirty “ sisters,” and for a number of orphans, 


with an infirmary, school-rooms, &c. A site, 
it is said, has been purchased. The salt 
water baths on St. George’s pier-head at Liver- 
pool have been purchased by the Corporation, 
and are to be converted to public use at low 





rates of charge, in addition to those already in | 


operation. During the last year, says the 
Albion, the attendance at the baths in Paul- 
street has almost doubled. 
fewer than 1,443 attended, the receipts being 


181. 4s. 7d.: the attendance same week last | 


year was 772; receipts, 10/.17s.5d. In Paul- 
street, a hot bath may be had for 2d., and these 
are in most request. ‘The new baths in Corn- 
wallis-street are being rapidly proceeded with. 
Mr. Newlands has visited Nottingham to see 
the interior decorations of the baths and wash- 
houses in that borough, with a view of adopting 
some of the improvements introduced there. 


| The Cornwallis-street baths and washhouses 





are expected to be completed in September. 
St. Ann-square, Manchester, according to the 
local Spectator, is about to be improved at the 
corner nearest the Exchange, by the erection 
of a new structure for shop and offices, from 
designs by Mr. Gregan, architect. The 
two front walls will be rounded off into one, 
so as to open up a view of the Exchange 
portico, and widen the thoroughfare. A 
Mechanic’s Institute is to be erected at Ashton: 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington has pro- 





mised a site, and subscriptions (one for 1004. | 


from Mr. W. C. Hindley), will be forthcoming. 
In aid of an Atheneum at Bury, Sir R. 
Peel has subscribed 1001. St. Andrew’s 
Church, Bywell, saysthe Gateshead Observer, has 
been re-opened, after undergoing certain repairs 
and restorations. The principal castings of 
the Wellington Statue at Edinburgh, by Mr. 
Steell, are now being taken at a foundry 
erected for the purpose. A cenotaph is 
about to be erected at Fullarton, Ayrshire, on 














the property of the Duke of Portland, to the | 


memory of the late Lord George Bentinck. 
St. Michael’s church, Milverton, was re-opened 
on Wednesday in last week. It has under- 
gone an extensive restoration under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hayward, of Exeter. The piers of 





| the south aisle and of the chancel arch, which 


were out of the perpendicular, have been re- 
built in Bath stone. The exterior as well as 


interior has been generally restored. ‘The total | 
cost, when complete, wi!l be about 3,0001., | 





mostly raised in voluntary contributions. 
A new church, erected at the cost of Mr. Sid- 


| ney Herbert, has been opened at Sandymount, | 
| one of the marine suburbs of Dublin. 





sSooks. 


Westminster: Memorials of the City, St. 
Peter’s College, the Parish Churches, 
Palaces, Streets, and Worthies. By the Rev. 
M. E. C. Watcort, M.A., of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, curate of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and author of the history of 


that church. Masters, 78, New Bond-street. | 


WESTMINSTER is historic ground, England’s 


| classic centre indeed, within whose consecrated 


limits is concentred an immense amount of 
historical and archzological interest, so that it 


would be scarcely possible, we should think, | 
with average diligence and research, to prepare | 


any popular work on its ancient memorials 


| that would not repay the effort to peruse it. 
Much more, then, may such a work teem with | 


popular as well as special antiquarian interest, 
when compiled with all the advantages of 
learning and judgment evidently possessed by 


the present author, who, besides, occupies a | 


position which not only enables him to reach 


resources not available to every one, but to | 


enhance the attractions of judicious selection 
and curious research by all the inducements 
of a labour of love. It is a singular fact, 
however, that such a work on so distinguished 
a subject was still awanting in an age of 
popular awakening like the present : neverthe- 
less, such is the fact; but Mr. Walcott’s 
endeavour to supply the desideratum appears 
to be a successful one, although the in- 
terest of his pages is by no means ex- 
clusively popular, albeit they do not constitute 
such an inexhaustible quarry of antiquarian lore 
as alone would satiate some lovers of ancient 


Last week no | 


them in such a volume, it is really unnecessary, 

unless for form’s sake, even to name such 
| places as St. Stephen’s, the Abbey, the 
| Star Chamber, Old Palace Yard, New Palace 
| Yard, the Sanctuary, Privy Gardens, White- 
hall, Holbein’s Gate,—or the antecedents of 
Downing-street, and other sites of modern 
classic interest. Our present object is merely 
to draw the attention of our readers to a book 
that will interest them, though our space and 
time prevent us at this moment from extend- 
ing our notice into an article itself of interest, 
based on Mr. Walcott’s researches, and which 
they will so readily yield. 





sisceilanea. 

METROPOLITAN Sewers Commisston.— 
At the last monthly meeting, Lord Ebrington 
in the chair, the court was crowded with parties 
summoned for refusing to construct drains 
and remove nuisances. It seemed tu be un- 
known whether owners or tenants were liable ; 
but the court stated that they possessed the 
| power to summon either owner or occupier, 
and that they intended in future to do all the 
necessary works themselves if their orders 
were not attended to, charging those sum- 
moned, and leaving landlords and tenants to 
settle as to who was ultimately to bear the 
burden. Mr. Foster then reported his views 
as to the drainage of the town of Richmond, 
with reference to the investigations of Mr. 
Donaldson and Mr. Bazellegette. A system 
of pipe drainage, at a cost of 7,850/., was recom- 
mended by Mr. Foster, to run into the Thames 
at the railway bridge immediately below Rich- 
mond, throughadrain running along therailway. 
If, however, it were thought expedient to ex- 
periment on the application of the sewage to 
agricultural purposes, the main pipe drain 
might be extended across the railway into 
Richmond old park, where the sewage might 
be collected and applied to the surrounding 
ground. Of an ultimate system or general 
scheme for the drainage of the towns on the 
south bank of the Thames to some point below 
London, the scheme now recommended might 
afterwards form a portion. Leave was then 
| given to the Sewage Manure Company to 
construct drains so as to draw off a portion of 
the sewage of Fulham-road and Chelsea. 
Leave was also given to the surveyor of the 
eastern district to connect certain sewers in 
Broadwall with the chimney of Messrs. Davey 
(and Co.’s coke ovens in Old Barge-house- 
| street, for the purpose of ventilating the 
sewers.—The difficulty with which applicants 
for leave to build sewers get replies is much 
complained of. 

O_pv Bricks.—Notwithstanding the cessa- 
tion of the duty on bricks, there appears to be 
a good demand for old ones in the neighbour- 
hood of Witham; for, according to the 
Chelmsford Chronicle, about 10,000, sold by 
auction on Monday last, at Witham-place, 
realized from 18s. to 21s. per thousand. 

TorrENHAM SURVEYORSHIP.— You are so 
bold an advocate for the dignity of our profes- 
sion that I feel no apology necessary for in- 
truding upon you on this occasion. The 
advertisement fer this appointment requires 
gentlemen to be com; etent to scheme, lay out, 
and carry into execution the whole of the 
drainage of the town, with the disposal of the 
sewage matter and the provision of the water 
supply, three of the most important matters now 
| occupying public attention, and certainly most 
essential to the public health: the remunera- 
| tion offered is 120/. per annum. Now, if the 
worthies of Tottenham are at all up to their 
work, they will know, that to accomplish all 
they require, and to do their duty effectually, 
the services of an engineer practically ac- 
quainted with such matters must be secured, — 
one who has well informed himself upon these 
subjects, and who is thoroughly acquainted 
with sanitary movements and improvements of 
the day. Short of this, they had better do the 
job in the ancient “ churchwarden style,” and 
i secure it to some favoured youth well sup- 
| ported by parish influence, and not appeal to 
| the profession, in which I trust there is none 
| —“ no, not one *”—who will accept their shabby 
' offer for so important an office. The profes- 

sion and the public are, I conceive, alike in- 





relics. To remind our readers in general of terested in this matter. 


what they may expect to interest and amuse | 


An OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
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Layinc Cuter Srones.—On 24th ult., 
the first stone of an asylum for decayed mer- 
chants of London, to be called Stansted Col- 
lege, was laid at Rowland Castle, by Mr. 
Dixon, of Stansted, at whose cost the edifice, 
which is to be in the Elizabethan style, and to 
cost 5,000/., is to be built and supported. 
——tThe foundation stone of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Northampton, was to be laid on 
Monday last.——At Moxley, Wednesbury, on 
Friday in last week, the foundation stone of 
a new district church was laid by Lady Emily 
Foley. Mr. Myers, the builder of the 
monastery to be erected at Rugby, is already 
having the foundations dug out. The work it 
is said will last two years; this building 
being designed to be on a very extensive scale. 
The foundation stone of a new Catholic 
church is to be laid at Hartlepool in course of 
this present month. On Wednesday week, 
the foundation stone of a new Catholic chapel 
and school room was laid at Upton-on-Severn, 
when high mass was performed. The stone 
contained a coin of the Pope’s, beside those of 
the sovereign of the realm. The first stone 
of a new church at Blendworth, in Hamp- 
shire, was laid by Lady Knighton on the 20th 
of last month. It is in the Decorated style, 
with nave, chancel, and south aisle, with a 
tower occupying the east end of the aisle, 
which will form an object from the roads 
which meet in front of it, and from the sea at 
a little distance. The material is stone and 
flint, and the whole is to be carried out con- 
sistently with church architecture, with stone 
piers, arches, jambs, &c. ‘The seats to be 
open. Messrs. W. J. and E. Habershon are 
the architects. 

LiverPoot ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
At a meeting, on Wednesday evening, a letter 
was read from Mr.H. P. Horner, requesting 
the architects of the town gratuitously to assist 
in making a model of the docks of the port 
for the Great Industrial Exhibition. The 
model would be on the scale of 8 feet to the 
mile, and architects would facilitate the work 
by sketching, colouring, and afterwards trans- 
ferring to the model, blocks of particular build- 
ings. These would be pasted on the wood 
and cut out afterwards by paid assistants. 
Mr. Reed, the secretary, then read the report 
for the past year, enumerating the papers which 

















had been read, and stated that the increase of | 
| and canopy, in each compartment; the centre 


associate and student members during the 
session was very gratifying. It was announced 
that Chester had been fixed upon as the place 
to be visited in the society’s annual excursion 
this summer. Mr. Picton was chosen presi- 
deni for next year, and Messrs. Charles Barber 
and Arthur Holme, vice-presidents. 

British ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
—At the meeting on April 24th, 1850, Mr. J. 
Heywood, M.P., in the chair, after numerous 
interesting exhibitions, papers were read from 
Rev. Mr. Massey, of Chester, on a pavement 
of encaustic tiles found during excavations in 
that city, also some further information re- 
specting the supposed Roman sewers there ; 
by Mr. Planché, on the origin of certain 
armorial charges, in which he showed that 
interesting historical and genealogical facts 
may be substituted for the wild legends and 
absurd reasons invented to account for their 
assumption. ‘he meeting terminated by the 
reading of a paper, by Mr. L. Jewett, on ex- 
tensive Roman remains found at Headington, 
near Oxford. 


Roman roads are to be found in this district. 
The annual congress will be held at Man- 
chester and Lancaster in the beginning of 
August next, under particularly favourable 
circumstances. 

THe Natt Trape.—As already noted, 
several nail masters in Dudley and the neigh- 
bourhood have given notice of a drop of 10 
per cent. in the wages of their workmen. ‘The 
cause assigned for the proposed reduction is 
the difficulty which the masters experience in 
competing with those manufacturers who pay 
their workmen in truck, and who are thus 
enabled to undersell the fair dealer. It would 
be much more rational and just if these mas- 
ters, instead of lowering their workmen to the 
level of the truck manufacturers, would unite 
with those who are now engaged in suppressing 
& system so destructive of all fair an heseen: 


able competition, and injurious to the interests 
of the workmen, 


The buildings are protected on | 
one side by a rampart and ditch, and several | 


Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 18th inst., for 
building a warehouse at the Isle of Dogs,— 
Mr. Moon, of No. 1, Millman-street, Bedford- 
row, architect; by 28th, for the enlargement 
of a chapel at Stockwell-green, Surrey,—Mr. 
James Wilson, 16, Bridge-street, Westminster, 
architect ;- by 27th, for the erection of a pauper 
lunatic asylum for Hampshire,—Mr. Harris, 
of Hanwell, Middlesex, architect ; by 21st, for 
works in making a drain with branch drains, 
&c., in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich,—by 
30th, for works in refloating water wheel and 
repairing wharf at Waltham Abbey and En- 
field,—and by 30th, for the erection of works 





and buildings at Gros-Nez, Alderney, —all 
for the Ordnance, as advertised; by Ist 


| June, for supplying and fixing gas fittings 


for the new borough prisons at Devon- 
port, as advertised ; by 3rd, for the erection 
of booking offices, waiting rooms, engine 
shed, roof walls, platform, and other works, 
at the London-bridge new station of the 
Brighton and South Coast Railway,—Mr. R. J. | 
Hood, engineer to the Company; by 24th | 
inst., for the erection of school rooms, mas- | 
ter’s house, and premises, at Spitalfields, —Mr. 
J. Harrison, of 34, Moorgate-street, architect ; 
by 29th, for the erection of a workhouse near 
‘Tredegar, Monmouthshire, Mr. D. J. Hum- 

| 

| 


phris, of Cheltenham, architect; by 15th, for | 
a supply of British iron for the East-India 
Company ; by 15th, for the remanufacture of 
2,500 tons of old iron rails, or supply of new, 
for the York and North Midland Railway, at 
York,—Mr. I’. Cabry, of York, engineer; by 
18th, for the erection of a toll house at 
Witcham, for the Fen office, Ely ; by 11th, for 
the erection of a new aisle to the parish church 
of Roade,—Mr. E. F. Law, of Northampton, 
architect; and by 18th, for restoring the 
chancel of Chelveston Church, near Higham | 
Ferrers, same architect. 

Paintep Osirvuary Winpow.—Astained 
glass window has been erected at the east end 
of the south aisle of Worcester Cathedral, as 
an obituary memorial of the deceased lady of 
the Rev. Allen Wheeler, precentor of the 
cathedral. ‘he old Perpendicular tracery of 
the window has been removed, and the win- 
dow itself is now restored to its original form, 
namely, a triple lancet light. The design of 
the glass consists of a figure, nearly life size, 


one presents our Saviour, and the side lights 
the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist. 
The glass was designed and executed by Mr. 
George Rogers, of Worcester. 

A Sevr-actinc Saw Mitu.—The St. 
Louis Republican gives an account of a saw 
mill, constructed on a new and singular prin- 
ciple.” ‘The inventor is Mr. Amos Jackson, of 
Portowatamie county, Iowa. ‘The mill derives 
its power from the weight of the log to be 
sawed. ‘The ways on which the carriage travels 
_ are fixed on bearings that enter into the frame : 
| the opposite ends are provided with large seg- 
| 





ments of a cog-wheel working into a series of 

cog-wheels and pinions: thus when the log is 
| pushed forward to the saw, its weight is brought 
| to act with great force through the segments 
| on a shaft having several intermediate gearings 
| to increase the speed sufficiently for driving 
| the crank shaft. The weight of saw logs being 
| commonly six to eight thousand pounds, we 
| may judge of the immense propelling power 
thus obtained: indeed the fear is that means 
will have to be used to check and regulate the 
velocity of the descending mass as the segment 
describes its arc. ‘I'he toothed edge of Mr. 
Jackson’s saw is made thick, and diminishes 
to the back, thus leaving all friction out of the 
question, and saving setting. ‘The price of 
these mills will be light compared with others, 
and they can be attached to wheels for tra- 
velling through the country.” 

“ Designs ror Country Cuurcnes,”— 
Under this title, Mr. Truefitt is preparing for 
publication twenty perspective views of designs 
for small and inexpensive churches. Such of 
the designs as we have seen promise very well. 
The work will appear in June. 

GeorGe THE Turirp’s Starur, CHARING 
Cross.— Dear Editor,— Pray try your in- 
fluence with the authorities to get the four 
lamp posts removed which mob poor old 
George III. at Cockspur-street, and if they 
would Arg two feet more of pedestal under him, 
he would rise with advantage. O. M. 








| cast upon the ground to cool. 


MounTAIn Farm Hovuses.—“ The floor. 
ing of some farm-houses we have entered has 
been composed of naked shelving rock; the 
deep-set windows often consisting of only a 
single pane ; the chimney corners very roomy, 
suited for the winter’s night, with peat fires on 
the hearth ; and the chimneys tapering towards 
the top so as to exclude as far as possible the 
howling wind and driving mist; the walls 
formed of huge blocks of stone, with the in- 
terstices closely stopped with mortar, and in 
the humblest cottages with moss. But many 
houses and cottages are built of ‘cobb’ or 
argillaceous soil laid with rushes or straw, 
Flummery (//ymru), oat cakes (bara ceirch), 
and buttermilk, form the chief food of these 
frugal people, whose average longevity is great, 
thanks to simple diet and pure air.”’—Cliffe’s 
Book of North Wales. 


How Axes arE Mape.—The process has 
been greatly simplified within the last two 
years. The iron is rolled out into bars the 
proper width and thickness of an axe, and 
6, 8, and 10 feet long: it is heated and cut off 
by alarge pair of shears propelled by water 
power: another workman picks up the piece 


'and places it between a die and punch, and 
| the punch comes down and forces the hole for 


the handle by punching out a piece. An iron 
mandrill is then inserted into the hole, and it 
is immediately put under another press, which 
forms one side of the axe; it then goes into 
another die, and forms the other side, and is 
then placed in an upright position, and a chisel 
comes down and splits the “ bit” of the axe 
ready for the steel: itis then thrown aside, 
All this is done at one heat, and in less time 
than it takes to write the modus operandi. The 
blade of the axe is then put in and welded, and 
passed along to the forger, tempered, and 
As soon as cool 
it is taken up and planed down to an edge by 
a planing machine, and finished up with the 
emery wheels—painted, labelled, stamped, and 
ready for market.—American Paper. 


Farm Arcuirecture.—The North British 
Agriculturist has been drawing the attention of 
its readers to the desirability of conferring 
something like an architectural character on 
farm buildings, and to the facility and cheap- 
ness with which this might be done. 

Tue ExrramuraL IntTerMent BILt 
giving power to railway companies to form 
cemeteries, was lost on second reading by 123 
to 4.—The Government Bill is postponed for 
a few days. 

GRANITE FROM CuINna.—The ship Char- 
lotte Jane, arrived from Canton, has brought 
from that place 272 slabs of granite, as a por- 
tion of her cargo, consigned to order. 

Tue Crown Grass Trape on the Tyne 
is said to be now completely paralyzed, only 
three out of twenty houses being in operation, 
and even these not fully employed. 





TENDERS 


For erecting Windsor terminus, and retiring-rooms for the 
Queen: Mr. W. Tite, F.R.S., architect :— 


DOGDOIOGA 600s ercvscvones £3,810 0 0 
OO Kena cduchsdvudseenctee 7,592 0 0 
BOO HOE DOM isos cviestevece 7,475 0 0 
PIO ONE Obi oicdscéciscne 7,238 0 0 
GYOMNANE -ccsvcccctenecsve 6,983 0 0 
Nicholson and Son ........ 6,970 0 0 


For parsonage house at Blendworth, Hants, advertised in 
last week’s Buitper: Messrs. Habershon, architects. 
Quantities supplied by the architects :— 

Assiter, Maidstone ........ £1,978 19 0 
1,779 0 0 
’ 1,756 0 0 
Moore and Knight, Havant 1,720 0 0 


Hendy, Portsmouth........ 1,698 0 0 
Clear, Purbrook ......... 1,679 0 0 
Burton, London .........- 1,482 0 0 
Gover and Son, Winchester 1,400 0 0 


The new church adjoining was commenced two or three 
weeks since. Tenders for the same, last July, were 4 


follows :— 
Pinet, LONG oo oscviccces: 22,222 0 0 
Pink, Hambledon.......... 2,100 0 0 
Moore and Knight, Havant 2,050 0 0 
Hendy, Portsmouth........ 1,992 10 0 
Assiter, Maidstone ........ 1,878 9 8 


For the Hope Chapel and Independent Schools at New- 
port, Monmouthshire: Messrs. Habershon, Architects. 
Quantities furnished. 


H. Watkins, Newport...... £2,970 0 0 
W. Griffiths, ditto.......... 2,940 0 0 
H. P. Bolt, ditto ......000. 2,900 0 0 
F. Corslett, ditto .........+ 2,870 0 0 
W. Hunt, ditto.........0.5 2,771 0 0 
Geo, Jayne, ditto .......... 2,770 0 0 
Benjamin James, ditto...... 2,704 0 0 
Piper, London ...sccceress 2,634 0 0 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


To be held during the ensuing week. 


| 


Monpay, May 13.—lInstitute of British Architects, 8 p.m. 


Turspay, May 14.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 
p-m. : 

WeDNESDAY, May 15.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Tuurspay, May 16.—Society of Antiquaries, 8 p.m. ; 
Royal Society, 8} p.m. 

Faipay, May}!7.—Architectural Association, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“« French Burr Stones.’’—A correspondent asks for ‘‘ in- 
formation about French burr stones; what quarries they 
come from; what is the geological structure of the stone ; 
and whether the stone from Andernach on the Rhine is used 


o 


in England for milling purposes ? 


“HH. M‘C.,” “W.T.,” “J. B.,” (P. shall not be over- 
looked if opportunity offers), ‘‘ W. G. H.,’’ (declined with 
thanks, some time ago), ‘J. B.,’’ St. Pancras, ‘* Miss 
C.,?* “G. &.,”" Cardif, ** Lady J.,”* * G.F. J..” “ T. T.” 
(the editor regrets misunderstanding T. T.’s wish), “‘ C. G.”’ 
(we could not advocate such a proposition), ‘‘ H. T. E.,”’ 
““W.C. P.” (let the set off run round on same level), ‘* W. 
C. L.,*’ ** E. J.,’” Taunton, ‘*‘ Eheu! fugaces,’’ ‘* C. B.,” 
‘* J. H.”’ (compelled uniformly to decline), ‘‘ H. D.,’’ ‘* An 
Articled Pupil,’’ “‘H. D.’? Liverpool (we fear our corre- 
spondent’s miniature model would have little effect in proving 
to the public what can be done in brickwork). 


NOTICE, — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror, and nuf to the Publisher. 

** Books and Addresses.’’ —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
REAT EXHIBITION IN 1851.— 


NOTICE TO EXUHIBITORS.—In pursuance of the direc- 
tions of Her a Commissioners, the Westminster Committee 
request that all persons resident in the City and Liberties of 


| 





Westminster desirous of becoming Exhibitors, will, on or before | 


the 20th day of May inst., send to the Seerctary of the Committee, 
Mr. G. H. DREW, 28, Parliament.street, a notice of their inten- 
tion, with a general description of the nature of the object to be 
exhibited, and the space noquired for its exhibition.—-Printed 
forms for the return may be obtained on application to the Secre- 
tary, and any further information from the under-mentioned gen- 
tlemen, who have been appointed Local Commissioners : 
Mr. J. Brown, 236, Regent-street. | Mr. T. J. Miller, 7, Millbank- 
Mr. J. G. Crace, 14, Wigmore-st.| street. 
Mr. P. Graham, 37, Oxford-street. | Mr. W. G. Rogers, 10, Carlisle- 
Mr. Stephen Lewis, 193, Regent- street, Soho 
street. | Mr. E. Spell, 27, Albemarle-street. 
3rd May, 1850, 





TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


| MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
@© MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 
These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 
shades, 
HL HHA for drawing on wood. 
HH II for architectural use. 
HH for engineering, 


F F light and shading. 
F for ceneral use. 
B black for shading, 


H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto, 
ing. BBBB ditto ditto 


M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





In June will be published, in one vol. imperial 4to., cloth, 25s. to 
subscribers, 308. to non subscribers, 
Cc ~ ro wy ’ ‘ CC 
PDESIGNS for COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 
This work will contain a series of twenty perspective views (with 
small plaus) in ink lithography on tinted paper, with descriptive 
letter-press, 
London : JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, Aldersgate-strect, and 78, New 
Bond-street. 





Just published, a new and cheaper edition, in demy 4to., 
nye Price 15s. of Mr. WEAVER’S 
y' ‘ ryyva YD r . Al >] 
INTSonCOTTAGE ARCHITECTURE; 
or, Desigus for Labourers’ Cottages. With plans, elevations, 
and estimates. 
London: HENRY POPE, 22, Budge-row, and by order of all 
lers 








Just published, 


. > y r - 

LARGE FOLIO WORK (65 sheets) of 
f _ ORNAMENTS of varied Character and Periods, including 
Gothic, Elizabethan, Italian, French, Renaissance, Greek, Roman, 
&c, &c.,drawn with much fidelity to style and date, and suitable 
to Architects, Builders, Decorators, Designers, Carvers, Modellers, 
and all connected with ornamental pursuits. Price 30s. 

Mr. JOHN WEALE, 59, High Holborn: and JACKSON and 
SONS, 49, 50, Rathbone-place. 


7 J ra ’ * ra ’ 
EWS! NEWS! NEWS!—The best 
-~%  cheapest. and largest Newspaper in the world.-LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY ON DON NEWSPAPER contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, price only 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOYD, 
12, Salisbury-square, London, and receive one copy as a sample. 








a DOMESTIC ECONOMY, SANITARY REFORM, 
FIRESIDE. STORIES, VALUABLE RECIPES, FAMILY 
SECRETS, COTTAGE GAKDENING, &c. 

VHE 


FAMILY ECONOMIST contains 


7 valuable articles on the above subjects, written in a plain, 
Vigorous style. It is one of the most entertaining and useful 
Periodicals published, 

Chere are few cheap periodicals which better deserve encou- 
ragement than this little work.”— Morning Herald. 

It is admirably adapted for distribution among the poor. and 
even the rich might learn a great deal from it.”— Belle Assemblee. 

Pricea Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
‘ VOLUMES FOR ALL, 
+ ; , wore , r yr 
HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, Vols. 1 and 
2—1848, 1849. Asa present toa servant or poor neighbour, 
more useful or a volumes cannot be selected. Price 

Kightec np nee, Boare 8; One Shilling, Paper Wrapper. Upwards 
of SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of the bound volumes of 
this work have been sold. 

"yvar ‘ A] ‘a ~~ > 
OTTAGE COOKERY. By ESTHER 
COPLEY, author of “ Cottage Comforts,” &c. Re-printed 
from the * Famiiy Economist,” price ONE SHILLING, 
This is the best Cookery for Cottages ever published. 
Also by the Editors of the Family Economist, 
A NEW SERIES OF CHILDRENS’ BOOKS, PRICE TWOPENCE EACH ; 
SLY PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH. s 
yc . A a 
; TORIES for SUMMER DAYS and 
~~ WINTER NIGHTS, Nine numbers are already out. They 
Are most delightful and instructive stories. The first Six numbers 
form a Velume, ow & SHILLING, 

a Also by the same Editors 

NANIT ; 
QANITATION ; the MEANS of HEALTH, 
C _ being the first of a New Series, called “ Tur ELegnrary 
ATECHISMS FoR Home AND Scnoou.” Price Fourrence. 

GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 
And all Booksellers. 














BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
BATH, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application. 


a 


rT" 2A TATOO - 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
- BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOUD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons, and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone: also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone, 
&c., suld at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landin rs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
, &e. 


‘yr’ , ro Tr 
ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &¢., that a large assort- 
ment ofthe much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddinzton. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 








TO BU ILDERS, STONEMASONS, AND OTHERS. 
vr + sor ~ t ar , 
BES! FOREST of DEAN STONE 
PAVING, BLOCKS, STEPS, and STONE, of every 
description, delivered into trucks at the Gloster Station, and can be 
delivered at any of the Railway Stations in the kingdom at the 
shortest notice, and moderate prices.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS 
WILCE, Quarryman, Ruardean, (Houcestershire. 
7 Tv vr 7 » >» vr 7 7? 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS —LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 

AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and Jabour similar to Caen Stone.—Depit, Caen Sufterance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


7 yy » va ¥ e 

AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire des Carriéres A Allemagne), 
offers CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, at Is. Id. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
(free of expense). from the dep%t at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 
14, Fore-street, Limehouse.—Contracts taken for any quantities. — 
Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any part of the coast, on 
the same terms.—Apply to P. FOUCARD. at the Office, 39, 
Stoney-street, Beveurh Market; or to Mr. 8S. WEBSTER, at the 
Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at Mr. 

MARSH’S, No. 3, Charlotte-row, near the Mansion House. 








ry ™~ a ? Tw ? J r 
S! IRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
KI WORKS, Relvedere-road. Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
be sent on application (post paid) beinz made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The prices are sd me those advertised for inferior slates, 





7 ’ r » T , 

HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of Eminence, Builders, Railway Contractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being handsomer, more durable, and very much cheaper 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3s. in postage 
stamps. (1 .terns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves, Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 

that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 





TO BUILDERS, MASONS, AND CONTRACTORS 
‘Dp 7D . 2 Or + ™ : 
BSERVE! the CHEAPEST DEPOT in 
England for MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c, of supe- 
rior quality, is the WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY'S 
PATENT WORKS, Earl-street, Holywell-street, Millbank.—Coun- 
try orders attended to, and a large assortment always in stock. 


. y ‘ 
QAM UEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
is PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 

ALTAR TABLETS Illuminated. 

First-rate ARTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 
CARVINGS. 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—chean and good. 

DAIRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaastie and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great variety of pattern 

A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal digcount to the trade. 





. , . asa . 
N ARBLE and WOOD SAWING MILLS, 
Commercial-road, Pimlico.-VEINED MARBLE.—Just 
landed, some choice blocks of Veine? Marble, direct from Leghorn, 
per the Scotia, which from the present low rates of freight will be 
offer.d to buyers at considerably less than the eurrent prices. 
JNO. HOLMES, Agent. 





r > r ~ ory Ty 
MPROVED OAK STAIN— 
Ii. B. IBBOTSON, VARNISH. MAKER, Hammersmith, begs 
to call the attention of architects, builders, &c., to his improved OAK 
STAIN of any shade, now in general demand. It is greatly supe- 
rior to all other stains, as it can be laid on the naked wood without 
size or other preparation, and, being an oil stain, will not wear off. 
Pattern Boards may be seen at the Office of “ The Builder,” or had 
at the Manufactory. 
r T baa An Pu al 
MPORTANT to PAINTERS and Others. 
The IMPROVED REGISTERED PAINTING BRUSH 
is acknowledged by all that have used this really valuable improve- 
ment, so long required, by the application of a newly arranged 
metallic copper binding, which is superior to string or wire in the 
following advantages :—They are warranted not to come to pieces, 
in varnish or any spirits; it is impossible for the handle to move 
when let fall; noother can equal them for utility, lightness, and 
price.—THOS. NASH, Jun., inventor and sole manufacturer. 
tesidence, 19, Swan-street, Dover-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, NOBLEMEN 
LANDED PROPRIETORS, AGRICULTURISTS, AND 
OTHERS. 

rQYHE PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S 

METALLIC BLACK, BRIGHT RED, and PURPLE- 

BROWN PAINTS are applicable for covering iron and woodwork 

of every description, also stuccoed and brick buildings, and are re- 

markable for their superior preserving properties, cheapness, and 
durability.—Uffices of the Company, 1, New Broad-street, London, 
JOHN A. WEST, Secretary. 

ELU’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 

is ready for use, and only one-cighth the cost of oil-paint, 

For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE 

CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 

any other plastering, and will —s the walls as we!l as Roman 

Cement. In s of 1, 2, and3 ewt., at 8s 15s. and 2is, casks 


tnclusive. 

PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Invaluable for cheapness, beauty, and permanence: not half the 
cost of other paints, always ready for use, will poe good for years, 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2. ; 





rich browns, 2s. 9d. ; greens and light colours, 4s. per gallon, 
} d Go., 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street. 


G. BELL an 


| account of its perfectly harmless qualities, being in no way inju- 


| its arrival in London. 


PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT.— 


Agents in England: €. DEVAUX and Co. 62. Ki 
William-street, City; F. BROWN, 35, Francis-street, tele 
square.—The Patent White Zinc Paint is superior in every respect 
to white lead paint. Its superiority is clearly proved by the fact of 
the French Government having adopted for all public works the 
white zine paint, to the entire exclusion of white lead paint,—on 


rious to health, in all cases of manufactures and use,—its supe 
riority in resisting the influence of the atmosphere,—its great 
durability and permanency of colour. The white zinc causes none 
of those ravages, invariably engendered by white lead upon the 
humau frame; neither painters’ cholic, nor paralysis, &c, to 
which dangerous complaints the workmen who manufacture and 
use it are subject, aud to which persons who inhabit newly-painted 
apartments are also liable —For further particulars, apply to the 
Agents.— London, May 8, 1850. 


r To me >  ,arr mM: 
TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 
has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 
long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 
By the arrangement now made, the Cement 
will be manufactured in Loudon, and thus presented to consumers 





| ina fresh and genuine state, by the sole Azents, J. B. WHITE 


and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 


AD PJ yo > > ry 
EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 

for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 

place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential —J. B. WHITE and 
SONS. Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'’S 





| Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


| the best Roman Cement, but has the advantage over t 





ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 


by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the prepesties of 
at material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
ing Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand to one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns,and baths, and for all 
those parpeses where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
required, 
Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, W est- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 


MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, page 491; and also Nos, 384 and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 
proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 

ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 

ement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is ~ 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDLN, and Company, at their hoe f 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehal 
also at their Depdt, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 


ue PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO. 


No. 4, Porchester-terrace North, Paddington, 
15th February, 1850. 

Dear Sirs,—I have been reluctant to speak to the merits of 
Parian Cement, until sufficient experience enabled me to do se. 
As an extensive builder I have given it many trials, and now beg to 
express my perfect satisfaction with it. The house from whence I 
date was first inhabited by me on 7th September last, not a brick 
having been laid before the 1st of June !—that is to say, in three 
months and one week! stuccoed the walls throughout with 
Varian; papered some, painted and marbled others; and the 
whole work on been dry and perfect from that hour. I need say 
no more.—I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

W M. SCANTLEBURY. 

Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Nine Elms, 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 
IS REQUIRED. - 

This invaluable Cement has now been before the public so many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
have used it, that it is unnecessary to comment on its merits. 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe. 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in material 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additiona! saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty miuutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements ofa similar nature, 
therefore worked with ereater facility. making together the enor- 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement, in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs. STEVENS and SON, at their Plaster and Cement Works, 
186. Drary-lane, London ~— Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 


al > , > rn hd 
OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.— “he attention 
of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent “nd well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility, imperviousness, and cheapness, are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, as a substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wanting for stucco and 
brick-work ; it is of a stome co'our, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours ; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes ; and, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One cwt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CEMENT, from the great reduc- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are well known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 
dealers. 























To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. : 

REY-STONE LIME, of the best quality, 

be had at Whitehall-wharf, Cannon row, Westminster, 

at 7s. Po yard or at Hanover-wharf, 52, Edward-street. Re- 

gent’s-park, at 8s. 6d.—Apply to CHARLES FORMBY, Esq, 

Lime Works, Halling, near Rochester; or Mr. TREMALN, 52, 
Edward-street, Regent’s-park. J 


RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME WORKS, BEWLAY CLIFF, on the Medway, 
KENT.—GEORGE POTTER and CO., having added the old and 
well-known business at the Purfleet Wharfs, Earl-street, Black- 
friars, and Camden-town, to their former town establishments, are 
ready to supply Contractors, Builders, Gas Companies, and the 
Trade Aim 4 with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Limes, 
upon the usual terms. Annexed is a list of their wharfs :— 
City—Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Pimlico- -Grosvenor n. 
Chelsea— Druce’s Wharf. Bs 4 
Paddington—No. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 
Termin 18). 
Camden-town—James-street. 
City-road Basin— W harf-road 
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RITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
LOAN CLASSES, for LOANS or INVESTMENTS.— 
Persons desirous of obtaining LOANS from 5al. to 2507., upon 
approved personal or other security, or profitable and secure in- 
vestinents, for similar amounts, are invited to examine the prin- 
f the British Mutua 
f which have been already established, and are progressing 
tisfactorily, and others (classes M 
f formation, and will shortly commence operations. 














m at the British Mutual Life Office, 
Rules, 6d. each copy, or 1s. per post. 

CHARLES J. THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
Note —A c'ass of shares not less than 2501. and limited to 5001, is 
and will shortly commence 
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CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WA RE- 

HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London. -ALFRED GOSLETT begs 
to eall the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOCK 
of the above descriptions of GLASS, which he can offer at the very 
lowest whole-ale prices, delivered either in crates, as manufac 
tured, or cut to sizeand glazed. 


. y rt . +O 

NHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which : = 
cute orders, 1am enabled to reduce my former prices considcer- 
ably. Te oriocs are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PERK FOOT RUN A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Embossing and 
sainted work on the most moderate terms—CHAKLES LONG, 

No 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 





E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
Ae attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
oftheir PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for glazing, of unrivalled quality and finish. ROUGH 
PLATE. CROWN, SHEBT, COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in every variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms Jist of prices, estimates, and every information 
lication. THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
glass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted fora public Company's 
Hall ; to be seen at their warehouse, 315, Oxford-street. 





: . rl . ‘ x 

ARYLEBONE LEAD, GLASS, and 

COLOUR WAREHOUSE, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS 
Lisson-grove North.—I beg to draw the attention of 
the above very old establishment, at which builders, 
will find the system of business uniformly pursued 
most advantageous to their interests. A large Stock of the BEsT 
MATERIALS ONLY are kept, and supplied at the very lowest 
current prices for CASH. The manufacture of every description 
of DECORATIVE WINDOW GLASS is now conducted upon the 
premises. and from personal attention, with the employment of 
first-rate workmen, I am enabled to supply the same unsurpassed 
alike in design, execution, and economy. Gas and Lamp Shades 
aud Glasses in very variety. French Shades and Stands for Or- 
baments 

*.* Complete Price Lists and Estimates forwarde 
tion SAMUEL K 


N 


WORKS. 15, 


the trade to 









1 on applica- 
BLAND. 
- r mn YD y 
CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 
of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row 
Finsbury -square. —Well-se asoned 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices.— Upwards of 400 
DVORS, and large variety of 
Sashes and Fr ,always on sale. 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all envaged in building 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—JOHNSON 
p and PASK, Sash, Shop Front. and Door Makers to the 
Trade, beg to inform their Cus- 
tomers and the Public gene- 
rally, that they have removed 
to more extensive premises, in 
BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD; 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a larger busi- 
ness. 

















N.8. By inclosing a postage 
stamp, a full list of prices may 
be had by return of post. 
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V 7HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington 
erescent. Newington Butts. 
N.B. COWLEY and KENT BRICKS of every description. and 
KENTISH RAGSTONE direct from the quarries, at a reduced 
price, 


TrHVy +1 ra ~ ° 
pe rY OFF BRICKS.—Stocks, Prime 

Bright Square Bricks, 293, per 1.000, alongside; on the 
Wharf, 31s, Rough ditto, 283 
very superior. 

WARD and Co., Honduras Wharf, Bankside. London. 
ke, 80°, per 1.000; Dutch Clinkers (i 
and Corn drying Tiles; Country Pan. Plain, Paving 
12-inch and 9-inch ; Windsor (P) and other Oven Tiles ; Crown and 
Circular Bricks, Fire Lumps, Tiles, Shield Guards, Ketorts, Shaped 
Goods, &., &e., Clays, Loam, Concrete, Gravel River Sand, Reusch 
above Bridge ditto for Plasterers, House ditto Red and White, 
Dorking Lime, Cement, Sanitary Pipes, &c. A large stock of 
Stourbridge, Welsh, and Newcastle square and other Fire bricks. 
Pattern Goods, with promptness. Coals, very best screened (fetched), 

Small ditto, 10s. 6d. per ton. Discount for Cash. 


Suffolk Facing, very cheap and 


Fire- 
(improved make}, Patent 








29 


22s. 6d. ; 
va . 

} RICKS. —In consequence of the low price 

at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been pur- 
chasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to ofter his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices; and as his 
fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the City, H. D. 
earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 
© inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 








Marle Outters.......... 80s. per thousand, 
Yellow Seconds.. 528, 6d. ” 
Pale Seconds .......... 50s. - 
oe Se ee 428, ” 
Pickings .... oosese “Gen » 
Marle Place, Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low pr These bricks are sound. well burnt, and unusually free 


from defects ; a very larze proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields : 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co, at the Counting-h. 
+ xton Brickfields, Grange walk, near the Rosemary Brauch, 
Iloxton, 

N.B, Red Pit Sand, of approved quality, constantly on sale, upon 
reasonable terms. In the erection of walls, where it is desirable 
that the work should be kept as free from damp as possible , this 
sand, from its not containing any saline matter, is ackno ledzed 
to be preferable to river sand. 


or 
ee kD EE 


m | ENNINGS’ PATENT SHOP SHUTTER 
y 6USHOES and FASTENERS, INDIA RUBBER TUBE. 
Cor KS,and WATER CLOSETS, can be had through any plum- 
WARNE oRmouger. The only manufacturers are — JOUN 
JENNINGS. Patentes io, rence Jewin-street, and GEORGE 
JENNINGS, nitee, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 

Descriptive drawings and testimonials gent free, on application. 


use 








| 
| 


j 
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Subscription Loan Assurance Classes, | 
and N for Londen) are | 


rts, and every information may be obtained on | 
17, New Bridge-street, 


begs | 





| 





IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber. Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy com- 
setition.—Address, CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, 
eeabeth : and Trinity-street, Lower Rotherhithe. a 
A THREE-HORSE POWER PORTABLE 
£ STEAM ENGINE for SALE-—Inquire of Mr. G. HOWE, 
Encineer, &c., 119, Great Guildford-street, Southwark. i 
GQ TEAM ENGINES for HIRE.—Two and 
KS Four-horse power PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, for 
sumping, sawing, thrashing, grinding, &c., can be had at DE ANE, 
DR AY, and DEANE’S Agricultural Implement Stores, Swan-lane, 
London-bridge 
IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &e. 


SAVING of TIME and MATERIALS, 


with solidity of building 








CHUBBS’ LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES 


nul aa 
HUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS give perfect security from false keys and picklooks 
and also detect any attempt to open them. They are made of all 
sizes, and for every purpose to which locks are applied, and are 
strong, secure, simple, and durable, 
CHUBBs’ PATENT LATCH, for front doors, counting-houge 


| doors, &., is simple in construction, low in price, and quite secure 


NATHAN GOUGH'S PATENT | 


4 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES of 2, 3, 4, and 6-horse power, for | 


Grinding Mortar, Raising Building Materials, Driving Piles, Cir- 
cular Saws, Pumps, &c., 46, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Testimonial from Charles Barry, Esq. : 
92, Great George-strect, Westminster, London, Oct. 27, 1849. 
Mr. Nathan Gough, 

Sir.—I have, for Mr. Barry, the pleasure of replying to your 
request of the 4th inst., for a testimonial of the working of three 
steam-engines you have supplied to the New Houses of Parlia nent 
at Westminster, by saying that they have fully answered the = 


| CLOSETS, PARTY WALLS, &c., 


poses for which they were required, viz, hoisting the building | 


materials; and two of the three have been at work for some years, 
with very little repairs, and with considerable economy of fuel. 
: I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Per pro. CHARLES BARRY, 
ALFRED MEESON. 
*.* See advertisement in “The Builder,” April 27, 1850. 


WDROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT | 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of | 


the method by which both these important objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square. 
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ATHS.—TYLOR’S IMPROVED 
APPARATUS, consisting of ENAMELLED MARBLE 
BATH, COPPER CLRCULATING BOILER, and three-way cock 
with index-plate for hot, cold, and waste water, complete. Does 
not require brickwork, is portable, and in most cases can be sup- 
plied ready for use. Apply to the ironmongers and plumbers, or 
the manufacturers, J. TYLOR and SON, Warwick-lane, London, 


XRICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and | 


RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walworth-road, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 2}d. per inch; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inch 
3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, 11s, 9d. per ewt. 
Cut Clasp Nails. 
14s, 138, 12s. 6d. ewt. 
2 24 3 in. 


15s, 
1} ; 2 
1-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per ewt. 
6-inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d. per doz. 
HoT WATER APPARATUS for heating greenhouses, &c., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


14s. 6d. 
1 


y ~ ~ + 2AT ND ‘ 
O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves. double backs, 244. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 64. 64d. 7}. per inch. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings 
3 ft, 22. 18s. 3 ft. 6 in., 3L. 78. 4 ft, 30. 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Back-Boiler, 35s, each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto ditto, 36s. each. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 5s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
4). 5d. 7d. 10d. is. 2d. 
3d. aa 6d. ad. 10d. 
Best Sheet Fioor Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
3 5 


6d. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


vo BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads. 12s. per cwt 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose. 





1s, 81. per 1,000 
20d. 


4 5 6 
4a. 48.64. 5: 7s. 83. 10s, 6d. per grooms 


15s. 14s. 6d. lis. 138. 133. per cwt. 
14 1} 2 23 3 inch, 
Cross Garnet Hinges, per dozen pair. 
239d. 3a 4, 3e 5s. 63. 83a 
10 16 «18 20 in. 


12 14 
sest Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. 23. 2s. 6d. 9s. 10d. 3s. 3d. 3s. 7d. 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 in. 
Iron Kain-water Pipe. 
93d. 10}d. 1s.1d, 1s8.5d. 1s. 8d. per yard. 
2 23 : 3h 4 inch. 
Best London Glue, 388. per ewt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 108. per cwt, 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 82. 103. per ton. 
Sash Weights, 5s. per ewt. 
TEKMS—NET CASH. 
| A price-list may be had ou application. 
A. L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Ironmongers, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
5and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury.London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND 





i 
BOLTS. 





a2: 
cfs 


J 


Nail Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Ciare-market, London, 
for the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinct-makers, Upholders , 
&c., at wholesale prices. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 126. per cwt. 
Fine Cut Clasp and Kose, 


TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, 
H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ aud Boobbyer, at their Ironmongery, Brass Foundry, and 


la. 148. 64d. 
1) 


1s. 3d, 
4 


13s, 138, per owt, 
1i 3 2 % inch, 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
1s. 7d 2a. 2d. 28. 6d. per dozen, 
5 6 inch, 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
_ 48. 4s. 6d, 64, 78. 3d, 9a, 108. 9d. per gross. 
asi m Noh 3 5 6 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s. per ewt. Sash Weights, 5s, per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3a, 6d. per desma ” 
DR. ARNOTT'S VENTILATORS. 
ll by s inches ...... 5a. each, 
l6by9 BB. 
An assortment in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &c. 


An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prices ; 
also Door Furnitare, in china, amber, crystal, ivory, ebony, baftalo’ 
horn, brass, &e. with Finger-plates, bell. nulls and. vers en Bwite. 
ents fur LEAS PATENT MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS, 

ventors Of SHIFTING BOLT MORTISE LOOKS &o. 





and 


The keys are particularly neat and portable 

CHUBBS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF SAFES, BOOKCASES 
CHESTS, &c., made entirely of strong wrought-iron, so ay 
effectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber, &c., in case of 
fire, and are also perfectly secure from the attacks of the most 
skilful burglars. 
S. UBBS’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 

ocks. 

CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 


= Ws Tres tt “DID ‘ — 
EADBEATER, FIREPROOF SAFE and 
DETECTOR LOCK MANUFACTURER to HER 
MAJESTY’S BCARD of ORDNANCE, ie 
LEADBEATER, many years Manufacturer for Chubh 

LEADBEATER'S strong wrought-iron FIREPROOF BOOK 
SAFES, CHESTS, DOOKS for STRONG ROUMS, PLATE 
all of the best make, secur. d 
by LEADBRATER’S IMPROVED DETECTOR LOCKS. ana 
possessing all the most recent improvements, afford PERFECT 
SECURITY against Fire and Thieves. Extra Strong Cash and 
Deed Boxes, &¢., sold at prices which place them within the reach 
of all classes. 

LEADPBEATER’S IMPROVED DOUBLE-ACTION Compr. 
NATION LATCHES, for securing street and office doors, cannot 
be opened by false keys or picklocks. 

A large assortment on hand of all sizes and fitted for ey: ry 
yurpose at LEADBEATER’S FIREPROOF SAFE and DEIEC. 
hor LOCK MANUFACTORY, 1235, ALDERSGATE-STREET 
CITY, LON DON.—Estimates sent by return of post , 

A vacancy for an apprenutice—a small premium required 

Dp , ‘ Ce 

RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.—J.J. JONES having made creat addi. 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns 





| Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 








Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Tre!lis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Caunti- 
levers, Newel Kors, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER’S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouzhs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, stoves, 
Ranges, &c., a! ways in stock. 


TO GAS AND WATER COMPANIES, ENGINEERS, AND 


CONTRACTORS. 
7 x x 
A VDREW M‘LAREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER THAMES-STREET, 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all 
size., with the usual connections. Ietorts, columns, girders, and 
all description of castings contracted for. 
Their stock of goods for GENERAL TRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety aud lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
ister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0, G 
half-r yund guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. & 
Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forw arde lon application. 


> bd r r 7 ry rou 
FOUNDRY AND IRONWORKS, 
1 8, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES.STKEET, DRUKY-LANE, 
GLOVER, BROS., 
Solicit the attention of the Trade to their extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCKIPTION, 
either structural or oruamental. 

Patterns of Girders, Columns, Palconies, Railing, Ornamental 
Carriage and Park Gates, Lamp and Street Posts, Tanks, Vipes, 
Wheels, Pinions, Lathes, ani Steam-engines; Range and Hot-plate 
Metal. An improved Soot Door adapted for internal work. 

A large stock of Rain-water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Gutters, Air- 
bricks, Sash Weights, Air-tight Sewer Grates, Stable Fittings, 
Hurdles, &e. 

Plain and Ornamental Vases 20 per cent. cheaper than Terra- 
cotta. 

Estimates given for Iron Buildings, Wrought-iron Roofing, Green- 
houses, Staircases, Wrought-iron Girders, Fireproof Doors, Book 
Safes and Strong Rooms, Tanks and Boilers and every des -ription of 
ironwork to specification, and the work executed with every atten- 
tion to quality and despatch. 

GLOVERS’ TRONWORKS, 
168, DRURY-LANE. and CHARLES-STREPT 


x ’ y Iva r ’ Ww 

(PoE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
No. 3. Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Buiders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is app!ice 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
urposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders. floors, WATER or (iAs 
-IPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, cf 
wire guards. &c., &c., &c. The Company undertake to supply ¢ 
VANIZED IKON, or to GALVANIZE every description of Iron 
work, in any quantity required. Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. uonuon Galvan- 

izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. 8. VINCENT, Secretary 
N.B. This Company’s patent process is applied to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 


fect success. = 
jp RON ROOFING W 
» of Southwark. 























ORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, lat 
Office,—3 a, MANSiON-HOUSE-PLACE, LONDON, 


JOHN H. PORTER, 


PATENTEE an =e 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Flo ors i 
MANUFACTURER OF IKON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Chiefly of ¥ 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of lron Roofing for Rathway 514 
Tons and Dockyaros, at home and abroad; Farm Burl pinos, 
Facrorins, Gasworks, WAkEMOUSES, &¢. ; SUGAR-HOUSES, Mro * 
and Corree-sneps, Stores, Dweutines, and MARKET-PLACEs, 10 
the Fast and West Indies, China, at the Cape of Good Hope, au . “ 
othe: parts of the world; Lron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Sheep and Cattle Hurdles. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

r . To , o 
ART and SONS, Wholesale and Manu 
facturing Ironmongers, Nos, 53, 54, and 55, Wyeh on r, 
Strand, Established 1819. Proprietors and sole Manufacte RE 
PITT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOK FU BAIT TL. 

and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VE} 
LATING CHIMNEY VALVES. : Deeo- 
HART and SONS solicit the attention of Builders, House, ec il 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hangers, &c. &c. to their extensive an ial 
selected stock of DOOR PURNITU RE in every suitable mater™a', 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also tot ante 
LOUCKS and LA CHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iryn ¢atts 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron’s, Bramah’s, ChU!)* 
and Pitt's Patent.—To their ie screws 

GENERAL [LRONMONGERY, wrought and cut Batis, % 
hinges, ta, &o. &. Re : 
BRASS FOUN DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, corn'< 
icture rods, skew door handles, desk and hat rails, window 
a riolette bolts, &c. &e. : sid 
V now FITTINGS of all kinds, including brackets, 
arms, sliding sockets, trays, &c. &c. — 
DOOR SPRINGS and HWiNGES, including Redmund’s, Smt 
Ocllingr's, Geviah’y, and Cotterell’s patents. ved princil 
WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved Puy” 
LEA’S RACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they 07 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon a8 NET 
HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publis aoally, are 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade gener 3), 
unwilling to follow it, but at the same time they bes tu ass y ofbet 





“ poles, 
guards, 


rods, 


h’s, 







ale. 


friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of an. 
respectable house. 
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